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for further reclamation. Their instructions seem tu have led to 
the enactment of Regulation IX uf 1816, which provided for the 
appoint ment of a Commissioner in the Sundarbans, and vested him 
with all the duties, powers and authority of a Collector of land 
revenue. The first Commissioner was Mr. D. Scott. Subsequently, 
in Regulation KALIL of 1817, Government expressly declared that 
the Sundarbans were the property uf the State and asserted its right 
to the ravenne of lands not imeluded within the boundaries of 
ostatos for which a settlement bad been made In 1822 and 182:5 
Mr. Prinsep surveyed the line of forest from the mver Jamuna to 
the Hooghly aud divided all the forest lunds between those rivers 
into blocks which ho numbered, this being the begining of the 
“Sundarban lots" 

All the circumstances of the lands being made known by 
these surveys, attention was next directed to the claim of the 
State to demand revenn b th from the receuthy reclaimed Janda 
and also from the forest. The lind owners on the contrary 
claimed to hold all these lands and the forest as part and pureel of 
their estates at the revenue fixed at the Permanent Settlement 
and free from ineroased revenue. Finally, the rights of the 
State over recent cultivation and over the forest were oon 
clusvely decided in favour of the State, and this mpkt was 
fully stated as follows im Regulation TIL of 1828 —*The 
uninhabited tract hnown by the vame of the Sundarbans has ever 
been, and is hereby declared still to be the property of the State, 
the same not having been ahenated or asagned to zamindars, or 
included in any way in the arrangements of the perpetual settle- 
ment. It shall therefore be competent to the Governor-General 
im Council to make, as heretofore grants, ussignments, and leases 
of any part of the said Sundarbans, aud to take auch measures for 
the clearance and cultivation of the tract as he may deem proper 
and expedient.” 

Mr. Wilham Dampier was now appointed Commissioner, 
and Lieutenant Hodges Surveyor, with jurisdiction over the 
whole of the Suudarbans in Khulna and Backergunge. They 
defined and surveyed the line of forest from the Jamuna up to 
the eastern limit of the Sundarbans during the years 1829 and 
1830; and Mr. Dampior formally affirmed Drinsep's line in the 
24-Parganas in 1832-33. . “ Prinsep’s line” and “ Hodges’ line” 
are the authoritative limits of the then Sundarbans forest ; while 
the map prepared by Lieutenant Hodges from his own surveyr 
and those of his predecessors has been the standard map of the 
Sundarbans ever since. The subsequent administration uf the 
Buandarbans will be dealt with in Chapter XI, and i¢ will suffice 
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here to mention that the settlement of land with lessees has gone 
on steadily ever sinos, and almost the whole area available fur 
settlement in this district has now been taken up. 

One of the most important events in the subseyuent history of 
the Sundarbans is the foundation of Morrellganj, which had also 
been an important factor in the development of tho district. 
Some squatters had made a clearing in the forest there about the 
year 1840, but no further progress was made till Messra, Rt. and 
T, H. Morrell bought three large blocks of land in 1849. The 
estate then consisted of dense Sundarbans forest and the first 
attempts to clear it were impeded by the timidity of the poople. 
But very svon the proprictors gained their confidence, and labour 
poured in on all sides. By 1851 about 10,000 men were at work, 
in asbort time a river frontage of 9 miles was cleared and 
brought under cultivation, anda considerable proportion of the 
men engaged in the work settled down as permanent cultivators. 
The undertaking wa groatly facilitated by the advantages the 
land possessed, in being well raised and having excollent river 
frontages with plenty of fresh water. At the north-east corer, 
on the bank of tho main river, and whero two other rivers join it, 
the Morrolls built a town whieh they called Morrellganj after 
themselves They established a mart, which quickly became the 
most important in this part of the country ; a police station, a sub- 
registration office and a dispensary wero located there; and 
the neighbourhoo 1 was converted from jungle into a fertile country 
covered with rice fields and dotted with prosperous villages. 

The value of this work may be gathered from the minute 
recorded in 1860 by the Lieutenant-Governor, Sir John Veter 
Grant, on the Report of the Indigo Commission. “ What an 
enterprising Kuropeau can do both for himself and for the people, 
when he marries his interest to theirs, is shown in a conspicuous 
manner by the evidence of Mr. Morrell. In 10 years Mr. Morrell 
has cleared 60,000 to 65,000 bighas (upwards of 20,000 acres) of 
Sundarbans jungle. He has granted his cleared Jand under per- 
manent paf/as at a rent of Re. 1-2 a 4‘g4 never liable to enhanoe- 
ment; he gets as many ryots as he wishes, bnt they repudiate the 
system of advances, fearing that “eventually they may have to 
teke to ni/ or indigo,” though they know of indigo only from 
common report. Mr. Morrell told me that the building of a good 
two-storied brick House on his grant was one of the most fortunate 
things he did, because it assured the pa/faddrs and ryote that he 
would stay amongst them; und it will be seen in his evidence 
that the same people, who wore so anxious to keep him near them, 
on one occasion, when his gardener had sown in his garden some 
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indigo seed that had been sent from Calcutta in a packet of seeds 
by mistake, on the plaut growing up, “insisted upon having it 
pulled up and thrown away.” Mr. Morrell has in 10 years 
ereated for himself an estate which cannot now be worth less than 
from £80,000 to £1,00,0N0, and, in doing s0, he has covered 
what were 20,000 acres of unichabited jungle with a happy and 
thriving populstion, anxious tu keep him near them. This he has 
acoomplished by working on suuud priuciples, to the profit of the 
people instead of to their loss,” 

Til IS82 Kholnd was meuluded partly in the Jessore district 
and partly in the district of the 24-larganas A subdivision, the 
first established im Bengal, had been set up at Khulna in 1842; 
ita chief object, according to Sir Jamus Westland, “bemg to hold 
in cheok Mr, Rainey, whe had purchased a zamindari m the 
vicinity and resided at Nihulpur, and who did not seem inclined 
to acknowledge the rostraints of law."” Tho jurisdiction of the 
dubdivisioual Uthoer extended not only over the presont Khulna 
subdivision, but also over almost the whole of the prosent Bagherhat 
subdiviaion, The Bagherhat subdivision waa subsequently consti- 
tuted a 1863. Doth this and the Khulna subdivision formed 
part of the Jessore distrut, while the Satkhira subdivision, estab- 
lished in 180], was included inthe 24-Parganay Eventually, the 
Local Governmont came to the conclusion that the formation of a 
Sundarbans district with its headquarters at Khulna was absolutely 
nocessary, in onlor to lighten the work in the groat suburban 
district of the 24-Parganas, and to relieve the District Officer of 
Jeasore of part of his heavy charge Tho advantages of having 
the headquartera at tho Khulna terminus of the new Bengal 
“entral Railway (now the Nastern Bengal State Railway) were 
many; and the same grounds which rendered it desirable that the 
Sundarbans should ba connected by railway communication with 
Caloutta, pointed conclusively to the choive of Kbuln& as the 
headquarters of the new district, The sanction of the Government 
of India and of the Secretary of State having been obtained, a 
notification dated the 25th April 1*82, which took effect from the 
lat June of the same year, declared that the new dutrict should 
oonsist of the Satkhir& subdivision of the /4-Parganas, and of 
the Khulna and Bagherh&t subdivisions of the Jeasore district, 
the headquarters being at the town of Khulna. 

The Sundarbans tract to the south still remained, however, 
under the control of the Commissioner in the Suandarbans until 
1905, when it was decided that it was no longet expedient to 
continue this arrangement. The appointment of a special officer 
for the Sundarbans in 1816 had bean nooessary both becsysg the 
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country was extensive, wild and inaccessible, and the important 
work of developing its resouroes was beyond tho capacity of the 
Collectors of the adjoining districts, It was felt that the necessity 
of having an officer with independent powers had disdp eared, and 
that it was desirable that this tract should be administered entirely 
by the Collectors of the districts concerned. This was not a very 
great change, for, the administration had long been conducted by 
the District Officer, with the oxvception of making settlements and 
holding onquirius to sve if the conditions of the settlement leases 
had been oarried oni Tho District Otficer already controlled 
excise, education, police, erime, cheukidére, the opening out of 
communications, ard other branches of administration, and it 
was now decided that be should also exerciso control over the 
important matters connected with settlements. Accordingly in 
1905 the Sundarbans Act (Bengal Act 1 of 1905) was passed, 
by which Regulation IX of 1816 was repealed, the officy of the 
Commissioner in the Sundarbans was abolished. and his finctions 
were transferred to the Collectors of the districts within which 
the Sundarbans are comprised. 

The most interesting archwological remains aro found at Aronxo. 
Bagherhat in the extreme east of the district, whero there aro *¢™ 
the tomb of Khanja Ali 1150 A.D), the tomb of hia diwan 
Muhammad Tahir, a large single-domed mosque, and auother 
mosque with nine domes. There are inany other ruined mosques 
on the way to the building known as Satgumbaz or mosque 
of 77 domes, a large obloug building covered by 77 domes 
with one tower at each corner. In the extreme west of the 
district there are some ruins aftributed to Lratipaditya at 
Iswaripur and close by at Tirkati and Tezkati. The founda- 
tion walle of other buildings arc als» met with in the culti- 
vated tract; and the forest in the vicinity is said to contain 
several temples and mosques, old roads and tanks. Another 
trace of former cultivation in this part of the district is still 
found in a large embankment which extended from the Khol- 
petud to the Kabadak river, a distance of threo miles, The 
embankment is close to the northern boundary of Sundarbans 
lot No. 167 and south of the village of Prat&pnagar. Towards 
the east it is broken in places, Lut it is continuous on the 
west for @ distance of more than a mile and is still 30 feet in 
height with a bage of 90 feet. The place is called, Garh Kamal- 
pur, but no one knows who made the embankment or for what 
purpose it was erected. 
® Across the Kabadak river a large area is sonttered over with 
bogickn, and the foundations of old buildings are seen in several 
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places. When the jungle was cut down here nearly 50 yeara 
ago, several large tanks and the remains of an old rogd were 
discovered, all indicating that the place must have been onee 
cleared and peopled. Here also were found 48 cilver coins, two 
of which were ascertained to Le cuins of Ghias-ud-din Balban, 
dated 1274 A.D. and apparently struck in Bengal, ani of 
Nasir-ud-din Muhammal About 12 miles caet and a little 
south of the ruins last referred to, on the east bank of the 
Marja! river, are the ruins of what appears to have been a fort, 
encloa d courteyard, or square, built of burnt country bricks, 
and cuslusing a tank about 120 fot square. This is situated 
alout 600 yards from the Marjal river in allotment No. 233, 
The inoast perfect wall was not more than five feet in height, 
and its wrtreme length was jSU fost. The cornice bricks, and 
thos inside the arches, were cut or chiselled out with rough 
figures and ornamentations There are alse said to be ruina 
of visivun buildings in the intenor of this island, and among 
othere there is a mosque or temple said to have an arched roof, 
and to be in ao tolerably good state of preservation, Twolve 
miles north toon direct ine are come rums at Masjidkur on 
the east hank of the Wabadak river. The name, which means 
the digging out of a mosque, was given to the place by the 
pioneers of cultivation who unearthed a mosque, which is still 
used by the local Muhammadans. Tho structure is clearly 
contemporaneous with the Sitgumbaz, and thus is confirmed) by 
the Jornal tradition that the mosque, was built by Khinja Ali, 
and by the fact that offerings are mado at this mosque in the 
name of Khiinja Alf, and that iu the adjoining wllage of Amadi 
there sre runs which are sald fo have ben the dachadri or office 
of Bura Khan and Fateh Khan, heutenants of Khanja Ali, og 
well a8 two tombs which mark their resting plucs, 

Historically the remains mentionel above are of value. The 
mosques at Iswaripur and Masjidkur, the silver coins, which 
belong to the time of the Moslem Emperors, the Muhammadan 
names of such piacus oa Tirkati and Tezkati near Iswaripur, the 
tradition that Iswaripur before Pratdépaditya’s time belonged to 
Musalmaén rulers of the Khan race, all point to the conclusion 
that the country east of the Jamund was under Muhammedan 
rule at a comparatively early date,*® 

The remains found from time to time in clearing forests and 
reclaiming land have given rise to the belief that thg Sundarbang 
formerly supported a thriving population and was largely see 
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cultivation. To this belief may be ascribed the origin of the 
legend, mentioned in the field books of Lioutenant W. E. and 
Captain H. Morrieson nearly a century ago, that near the mouths 
of the Malinch’ and Jamuns there is a pelace which is still 
inhabited: during the stillness of night the great drums of the 
palace and the bells may bo hoard, but im the day time ne 
such noise is noticed. This belief has been rejected by antho- 
rities such as Mr. Beveridge and Profo-sor Blochmann. The 
latter writes-—“I have a few words to say on the hypothesis 
which has often been started, that the whole of the Sundarban 
was once in a flounshing condition No convincing proof has 
hitherto been adduced; and I believe, on physical grounds, that 
the supposition 1s impossitle ‘The sporadie remains of tanks, 
ghats, and short roads point to mere attempts at colonization, 
The old Portuguest aml Dut h maps have also been frequently 
mentioned as affording tustimony that the Sundarban, even up 
to the loth century, was well cultivated; and the dithoulty of 
identifying the mysterious namcs of tho five Sundarban towne 
Pacaculi, Cuipitayvay, Noidy, Dipuna (or Dapara) and Tiparia, 
which are placed on the maps of Be Barros, Blacve, and Van 
den Brouchy cl se to the coast line, has inolinod peoplo to believe 
that they represent “Tost towns’ Tho old Portuguese and 
Dutch maps move nofling, ‘Lhey support the conclusion which 
1 drew from ‘Tolar Mal» rent-roll, that in the 24-Parganas and 
Jessure the vorthorn hit of the Sundarban, omitting recent clear. 
ings, was in tho fifteenth contury much the same as it 1s now.” * 

Mr. Bevendge also writes im his article Were the Sunda. 
dans inhabited inane cit limes ?-—" This is a question which 
has excited a great dewl of attontion. Tho Hengali mind, 
as bemg prone to the marvollous and to the exaltation of the 
past at the expense of the present, has answered the question 
in the affirmative and maintained the view that there were 
formerly large citics in the Sundarbans. Some Bengalis alao 
have suggested that the present desolate conditivn of the Sundar- 
bans is due to subsidence of the last, and that this may have 
been contemporaneous with the formation of the eubmarine 
hollow known as the “Swatch of no ground.” It seoms to me, 
however, to be very doubtful indeed that the Sundarbans were 
ever largely peopled, and etill more 60 that their inhabitants 
lived in cities or were otherwise civilized.” 

Mr. Beveridge also pointe out in this connection that the fact 
that Vikramaditya uhose Jasor Iswaripur as a safe safe retreat is the 
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strongest possible evidence of the jungly nature of the surrounding 
country, for though it had been cultivated in the previous centary 
by Khanja Ali, the experiment had proved a failure, and in the 
time of his sucoeasor (¥) Chand Khan the land had relapsed into 
jungle. He then sums up as follows :— It seems to me that the 
Sundarbans have never been in a more flourishing condition than 
they are in at present. J believe that Jarge parts of Bakirganj 
and Jessore were at one time cultivated, that they relapsed into 
jungle, and that they have soon been cleared again; and I have 
also no doubt that the Courts of the kings of Bakla and of 
Oiandecan imported some degree of splendour to the surrounding 
country, But Ido not beheve that the gloomy Surdarbans on 
the surface of Jessore aud Bakirganj were ever well peopled or 
the nites of citivs” * 


* JAG.H., vol XLV, 1576. 
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Wuen tho first cenaus was taken in 1872, the population of the Gaowre 
district as now constituted was returned at 1,046,878." In theo? 
succeeding decade there was a small increase of by 3-1 per cent., now” 
the number of inhabitants rising to 1,079,948. The only thanas 
which shewed a decrease wero Asasuni and Morrellganj, where 
the decline was attributed mainly to the abandonment of olear- 
ances in and near the Sundarbans following upon tho sale of the 
Morrell estate. During the next 10 yvars both thanas recovered 
their losses, and there was a goneral advance except in Kaléro& 
and Baitaghata, where there was a slight falling off attributed 
to the fact that the population had reached the limit which the 
soil was capable of supporting. The net result was that in 1891 
the total population was returned at 1,177,642, representing an 
increase of 9 per cent. During the next decade this advance 
continued, and the census of 190] disclosed a population of 
1,253,043. 

Two points call for notice regarding these enumerations. 
The first is that the returns depend to a large extent on the 
labourers from other districts who happen to be temporarily in 
the .district at the time of the census and whose number varies 
with the season. How greatly these temporary immigrants 
affect the figures in sume parts may be realised from the fact 
that the decrease observed in the Asasuni and Morrellganj thinas 
in 1881 was ascribed partly to the fact that “the census of 1872, 
having been taken early in the year, included a great number 
of reapers, who come from all parts to cut the rice in the Sundar. 
bans of this district, and who had finished their work and 
returned when the census of 1881 was taken in a later month,” 
If a census were to be taken in the hot weather, the population of 
certain parts would be found to be less than is actually returned, 
for the temporary immigrants would be absent, and only the 

® The district was coustituted In 1881. In 1872 two of ite subdivisions, Khulni 
and Biagherhist, formed part of the Jewsore district, and the third, B&tkhird, of the 
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fixed and permanent population would be enumerated. Even in 
the cold weather a few days’ difference in the dates of enoumera- 
tion may toake a considerable difference in the result, for the 
crop may be more plentiful and the harvest more forward in one 
year than in another, resulting in a larger influx of labourers. 

The second feature which calls for notice is the number 
of persons accounted fur hy the boat population, In 1881 
the latter represented 37 per cent. of the whole population, 
in 1891 over 80,000 were euumerated in boats, and in 1901 
the number was 14,000. Even thew figures do not include 
al] the beating population, For the term * boat population " 
includes only those pursons found sleeping in boats onthe night of 
the census, and not that numerous class of boatmen, who, though 
spending their time afloat, come asboro to sleep every night, or 
those travellers or traders who moor their boats to the bank 
ut nightfall at some convenient village and are thus enumerated 
among its inhabitants 

Tho revults of the censug of 1901 are sunanariged as follows 
in the Bengal Census Report. “Tho census of 1901 shows 
that the population bas grown by Gc f per cent, comparcd with 
9 per cont. in the provions decade, and 3-1 per cent. in the nine 
years prior to (881. Thinas the net result of an increase of 177 
per cont, in the headquartcra swlxhvision, and G6 per cent in 
Bagherhat, coupled with a falling-off of 15 per cent. in Satkhira. 
Tn the latter subdivision again the deereass is practically 
confined to two thinas, Kalaroa and gsisuni. In Kalaroa it is 
due to the provalence of malaria and fo repeated aftacks of fever. 
In this thana the vital statistics shew a considerable excess of 
deaths over births, while in the district at large thu namber of 
births reported excveds that of the deaths, There hay also heen 
some emigration to the «loarances in the Sundarhans, where 
there is a great demand for labour and wages are two or three 
times as high avin Kalaroa. Asasuni, which also shows a largo 
docreace, has a very fluctuating population. The cause of the 
falling-off bas not been clearly ascertaincd. For some reason 
the extension of cultivation in the Sundarbans is proceeding far 
more slowly in this subdivision, and in Bagherhat, than in the 
adjoining thines of the 24-Parganas and of the Khulna head- 
quarters subdivision. Satkhira itself, which shows a slight 
decline, bas suffered from the diversion of tho boat traffic 
between Calcutta and East Bengal to channels further south ; the 
health of the people has also been unsatisfactory. The growth 
of the Bagherhat subdivision is normal and calls for no special 
comment. Oultivation is being steadily extended into the 
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shallow é:/s which form so marked a foature of this part of 
Bengal. Inthe headquarters subdivision the most noticeable 
item in the statistics is the increase in the population of Paikgacha 
thana which has grown by nearly 40 per cent. during the 
decade. This is owing to the progress mado in pushing back 
the jungles of the Sundarbans, and to the seftloment of 
cultivators on the new clearances, which attract cultivators not 
only from other parts of the district, but also from Nadia, 
Jessore, Faridpur and other districts. Tho total number of 
immigrants has fallen off considerably sinve 1891, but they are 
more numerons by nearly 27,000 than they would have been, had 
no fresh settlers comic in to the district. Taking the ebb and flow 
together, the district seems to have gained hy the movensents of 
the population during the decade to the extent of from 20,000 to 
25,000 persons. It shoula be noted, however, that many of the 
Sundarbana cultivators are nol permanent setters, but continue to 
reside in their old homes, and only visit the Sundarbans when 
ploughing or harvesting operations are in progress ”’ 

Tho following table shows the saliont statistics of the oonsus 
of 1901 :~ 
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In the table given above the density of population is shown as 
603 persons to the square mile, but these figures exclude the 
Sundarbans with an area of 2,088 square miles; if this tract is 
included, the density of the district falls as low a8 263 persons to 
the square mile. The Sundarbans tract, however, has scarcely any 
permanent population, except along a narrow belt, which abute 
on and is practically part of the settled tract to the north, The 
inhabitants of this narrow cultivated belt are included in the police 
circles to which they lie nearest, and the only other inhabitants 
are a few fishermen, wood-cutters and hunters, living in its 
southern fastnewes and insigniticant in number, whom it would be 
impracticable to enumerate. 
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In the district, as 8 whole, the density of population is deter- 
mined by the physical features of different tracts. The northern 
part of the Satkhirh subdivirion i» a fairly densely populated 
tract, rerembling in its general physical characteristics the 
adjoining thanus of Jessore, but the drainage is bad; there are 
numerous «wamps, and malaria is always present. Here the 
Kalarod thana supports 806 and the Satkhiré thana 748 persona 
per aquare mile, Until tui Kalaruad was the most densely 
populated thina in the district, bui it bas now changed places 
with Khulna thana, where there are 811 persons for every square 
inile. © LT know by personal expereuce,” wrote the Magistrate 
in 1891, “that all the Jand in the Kularo’ thana has already 
been cultivated, and there is ne room fur any evpansion of culti- 
vation, While the southern thanas import labour largely for 
transplanting and reaping paddy, Kalaroa, lke the neighbouring 
thanas of Jessore, which it resemblis in iuany respects, exports 
it.” He anticipated that the population of Kalaroa had reached 
its limit, and the docline observed in (U0L shows the correetness 
of his fore: ast. 

The other northern thanus are also low-lying, and ils are 
large and numerous, but the country is more open and there is 
loss jungle, while the stagnant pools and tanks, which are so 
common in north Skthhira, are rarely seen. In these thanas 
there is still room for expansion, and much of the éi@ land is 
capable of reclamation. Here the density varies from 419 per 
square mile in Beitaghat&é te 85) per equare mile in Khulna. 
The southern thanas include large areas in the Sundarbans, 
where there is an immense quantity of fertile land awaiting the 
axe and the plough. The jungle is steadily being pushed back, 
and every year mure land is being brought under cultivation. 
A great deal of the work of reclamation is carried out by 
persons whose permanent homes aro elsewhere, but the number 
of regular settlers is gradually growing. Here the Rampal 
thina supports 3X8 persons per square mile and is the most 
thinly populated part cf the district. 

* At the census of 1901, the number of residents of other 
districts enumerated in Khulna was 65,717, representing 5 per 
cent. of the population. Most of these came from contiguous 
districts, expecially Backergunge and Jessore, which supply many 
of the cultivators on new clearances in the Sundarbens, but a large 
number also came from Faridpur. The number of immigrants 
from these three districts alone was 48,482. Some of the immi- 
grants have settled permanently in the district, but the exoess of 
males shows that many are still domiciled elsewhere. Among 
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immigrants from distant places may be mentioned the Bunas, an 
aboriginal tribe, who have come from Bankmé and Burdwin 
and settled in the neighbourhood of Khulna. They migrated 
here with their women and children for the purpose of clearing 
jungle, and many remsincd to cultivate land on their own 
account. 

The great majority of the immigrants, however, only cbme 
for atime to cultivete tho marshy land which is so plentiful in the 
district. Such land is tou low to be used for permanent habitation 
and it is accordingly largely cultivated by poople, locally known 
as ddedis, who come from other and more densely peopled tracts, 
erect temporary huts, and go away after growing and reaping 
their paddy. This temporary population is inctedsed dung the 
reaping season by a population of a still more temporary character, 
viz., the reapers, who return to fear homes ag soon as the harvest 
has beon gathered. A number of f-hermen also come evory year 
from Chittagong, build huts im the Sundarbans, and remain for 
three or four months aftcr the rains, catching and sulting fish. 
Besides these, a fair number of up-country men como to the 
district to trade o1 to seek employ ment as constables, day labourers, 
door-keepers, grooms, sweepers, shoo-makers, cto, but they 
geneially return fu thea homo. afte: thoy have made a little 
money 

Gonerally speaking, ‘he only smmugration of any magnitude, 
which has been taking place im recent times, is that of cultivators 
from Backergunge who settle down on newly-r claimed lands in 
Morrellganj. Professional men from Jessore also find employ. 
ment in the courts and offices at Khulna, but otherwise immigra- 
tion is either very insguificunt in its dimensions or ephemeral in 
character, ¢.g., & doctor comes from Llooghly, a pleader from 
the 24-Parganas, and a retired Deputy Magistrate fom Calontta, 
reapers come for a short time from Jessore and Nadid, and 
boatmen pass through from Dacca and Pibna 

The volume of emigratiin is not large, only 25,883 or 2 
per cent. of the population being enumerated in other districts 
at the census of 1901; and of these 19,683 were enumerated 
in contiguous districts, The struggle for existence has not yet 
become at all keen, except in thana Kalaroa ; both cultivators 
and labourers earn enough st home, and therefore do not 
find it necesary to go to other districts to earn a living. [n 
Kalaroa wages are low, and tle landless classes periodically go 
elsewhere to earn sumetling to eke out the wages they get at 
home. They dv not, however, find it necessary to leave the 
Mistzict, but only zo to the southern thinas. whore they help 
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to reap the plentiful harveste, and then retarn home, bringing 
with them the wages earned by them in money and kind. In 
the same way, Hindus of high caste living on the banks of 
the Kabadak, the Bhalra or the Bhairab, who find that they 
eaonot get a sufficient quantity of fertile land in their own 
neighbourhood, turn their eyes to the fertile south, obtain a 
ganthé or large allotment, settle if in plots with the actual 
‘ultivators, and maintan their families on the difference between 
the rents they receive and those they pay. 

To Khulna there is not much distinction between the urban 
and rural population, for there are no industries or manufacteres 
necomitafing the formation of towns, and almost the entire 
population subasts on agneulture. There ave 3d towns, Khulna, 
Satkhira and Debhiita, contaming altogether 24,236 inhabitants, 
representing 2 per cent of the population. The remainder of 
the population is contained in 3,141 villages, the majority of 
which are of no very larga sive, for 46 per cont of the rural 
population live im villages containing under 500 inhabitants 
and 47 per cent. in villages with between 5() and 2,000 
inhabitants These villages are found almost entirely im the 
more aottied tracts to the north of the distnot, the villages 
in the routh being few in number and consisting generally of 
a cluster of cultivators’ huts. In the Sundarbans they are even 
fower and smaller, for the settlers there do not tend, aa in 
other places, to group themselves into villages, this being 
probably one result of their having holdings so large that 
it is most convenient to live near them. But whatever the 
cause, many of the village names on the map represents no 
sites of villages as we usually understand a village, but wide 
atretches of waving paddy, with homesteads scattered about 
them, where the cultivators’ familics live apparently in perfect 
seclusion. 

Tho language commonly spoken is the dialect of Bengali, 
called oastern or Musalman Bengali, the distinguishing featare 
of which is a large admixture of Persian and Arabic words in 
its vocabulary, A minor dialect is that known as east-central 
Bengali or the form of eastern Bengali spoken in this district, 
Jessore and the greater part of Faridpur. Hindi, according to 
the census of 1901, is spoken by 4,716 persona as compared with 
3,540 in 1881, s fact which points to an increased demand for 
labourers from up-country. 

The population is almost equally divided between Muham- 
madans and Hindus, the former numbering 632,216 or 50-46 
per cent, and the latter 619,123 or 49°41 por cent. There are 
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very féw members of other religions, Christians numbering 1,275 
and members of all other religions only 429. 

Census statistics for the last 20 yoars show that the 
proportion of Muhammadans in the population is gradually 
decreasing, while that of Hindus is steadily increasing. This 
appears to be due to the fact that the Muhammadans make but 
few proselytes, though some Hindus may hore and there lose 
caste and adopt the religion of Islam, and to the fict that a largo 
proportion of the Hindus consist of castes of aboriginal descent, 
such as Chandals and Pods, who are extremely hardy, industrious 
avd thrifty, while their habit-, which are almost amphibious, 
epecially qualify them for living in the fen country which forms 
£0 large a part of the difrict. It istrue that a largo proportion 
of the Mu-almans also are dexcond:nta of converted Chandals and 
Pods, but thei: conversion is said ty have bought about changes 
which have rendered thom uafit to compete with their unconverted 
congeners. In the first place, mauy have ceased to bo fishermen, 
and consequently have given ap the amphibious lite whieh is 
of such great service to the Chandals and Pods; and in the 
next place, the consciousness that their religion is one of a race 
of conquerors and rulers, the polygamous habits which they 
have adopted, and the x dusion of their females, have oonbined 
to impair their halite of hardihood, ‘hnft and industry, and to 
render them pleaswi-loving and indolent 

Muhammadaus preponderate in thana Walarod, whilo their 
proportion to the total population is least in thanas Baitaghata, 
Paikgacba and Asasuni. These variations aro probably duo to 
their greater or less adaptability, and to the oreumstances of the 
different thinas, and not to any los or gain in the vitality of the 
two religiwns, which, so far as Khulna is concerned, have almost 
ceasel to be active forces. In Kalaroa, where the struggle for 
existence has become very keen, the Musalmans are more inured 
to poverty andl want than the ILindus, among whom there are no 
large hardy classes of semi-aboriginal descent, like the Chandals 
and Pods, who would probably have competed successfully with the 
Musalmans. Similarly, in Uaitaghata, Paikgachd, and Asdsuni, 
the comparative paucity of Muhamn adans is affributed to com- 
petition with the Chandals and Vods. 

There appears to be little doubt that this district was originally 
peopled by the Chandals and Pods, the former occupying tho 
eastern and the latter the western half of it. In all probability, 
they were originally hunters and fishermen, the Pods following 
the latler calling almost exclusively, while some of the Chandals 
were hunters also. When the higher Hindu castes migrated into 
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the district, they cccupied the comparatively high lands on the 
banks of the rivers; while the Chandals and Pode were driven into 
the jungles to the south of the district, or to the low marshy 
tracts between the different rivers. Thus, we find the high caste 
Hindus settled mainly slong the banks of the Jamuna, Betni, 
Kabadak, Bhairab, and along the Naukhali and its continuation, 
the Satkhira Héd/—the former of which must have been a river 
of some size at onv time, though 1t has now silted up; while the 
Qhandils aud Pods Live im the intervening marshes and in the 
junglos to the acuth Apparently the only case in which high 
caste Hindus penetiatel very far south was when Pralapaditya 
founded Iswanpur , and this seems to have been due to the fact that 
he was in search of a tafe refuge for himalf aud his adherents, 
and went further ufield than he would have otherwise done. 

Of the 1,275 Christians enumerated in 1901, no less than 
1,228 wore natives, the great majority being converts of the 
Baptist Missiou, which hus been uf work im this dietrict for about 
40 yours, At first. the headquarters of this Mission were at 
Jessore, the missionary in charge there visiting the Christians 
living in the Sundarbuns, but as the Christian community 
inereaxed, a xepuraté missionary was appomtcd for Khulna. The 
Mission now has 18 Chuches and 24 schools m the district aad 
carries On its work mostly amongst the cultivating classes in the 
Sundarbans. The Oxford Mission also has a station at Shelabuna, 
& Sundarbana village situated on the Passur, about 30 miles 
south of Khulna; and there are some Koman Cathohe Christians 
at Malag&chi in the Sundatbans, who ure visited occasionally 
by their priests. The number of Christians has increased 
considerably in recent years, memg from 747 m 1881 to 9635 in 
1881 and to 1,270 in 1901. Nearly the whole number are 
inhabitants of thanas Khulna, Paikgach’ and Rampal. 

In a district such as Khulua, where a large proportion of 
the population consists of semi-Hinduized castes of aboriginal 
descent, where the people suffer from fever and other diseases in 
the more settled parts, and where attempts to reclaim the waste 
are endangered by the attacks of wild animals, it is not altogether 
surprising that the more ignorant should believe in spirits or 
deities, who can be induced, if duly propitiated, to ward off disease 
and to protect them from danger in the forests. Among the 
eg of disease two may be mentioned—Jwara Narayan and 
Sitala. 

Jawara Narayan, also known ss Jware Bhairab and 
Jwarksur, is the name given to the fever godling. He is said to 
have been specially created by Siva to fight on the side of Bin 
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Raja, when appealed to by that monarch for help against 
Krishna's invading army. His image is of a sky-blue oolour, 
with three heads, three feet, six hands and nine eyes. He is 
worshipped mainly by the lower castes with the aid of a Brahman 
priest, when malarial féver is prevalent or when a member of the 
famly recovera from a dangerous illness, Goats are sacrificed, 
and offerings are made of rice, truit, milk and sweets. The 
worship is perfurmed on a Tuesday or Saturday at some place 
outside the village, and the idol is left there afterwards. Sitala is 
the well-known goddoss of small-poa, but in Khulna she is 
regarded by the l’ods, not merely as the goddess of small-pox, but 
as their main deity. If a person is carried off by a tiger, or 
his crops are destroye? by wild animals, it is thought that it is 
because he has incurred the displeasure of Sitala, 

An cven more curious instauce of superstition is tho oxorcism Bxoreiam 
of wild animals in the Sundarbans, of which the following of sia 
account is condensed from au artidla by Mr D. Sunder, formerly ; 
Commissioner in the Sundarbans* :— 

Those who have visited the Sundarbans between tho months of 
October and May have observed the brisk trade which is carried 
on during that period in timber. Wood-cutters come in boats 
from Barisal, Khulna, Faridpur, Caloutta and other districts, and 
enter the forests of the Sundarbins tor the purpose of cutting 
timber These places are full of man-eating tigers, and the loss 
of life that annually ocenrs from tho attacks of there brutes is so 
heavy that nothing will persuade wood-cutters to proccod to the 
jungles without their fakir. He is the one person who is 
believed to possess power to disperse tigers, and also fo provent 
them from attacking anybody or causing loss of life. The belief 
in the power of the fusir is so great that wood-cutters and others 
declare that even crocodiles, which are also tha cause of great loss 
of life, are under his control. It is said that he can make them 
rise or sink in water by his charms, and hy his exorcisms close 
their mouths and prevent them from doing any harm. 

No work is hegun in the forests by wood-cutters, until the 
Jakir has gone through his charms and incantations, and has 
performed a ceremony for the dispersion of all noxious animals. 
On arrival at the block of land selected for the wood-outting 
operations, the fakir repeats a charm for the safety of the boat 
and then goes ashore with the wood-cutters and select a piece of 
ground on which to propitiate the deitices. The jungle is cleared 
there, and the /aiir makes a circle on the ground with his right 
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foot and then repeata more incantations. After this, he builds 
seven small huts, with stakes and leaves. within his cirele. 
Beginning ou the right, the first hut is dedicated to Jaga- 
bandhu, the frend of the world, and the second to Mahadeva, 
the destroyer. The third is assigned to Mansa, the goddess of 
snakes; next ty it a small platform is erected in honour of 
Rupapori, a epirit of the jungle; and beyond this again is a hut 
divided into twe compartments—one for Kah, the other for her 
daughter Kalimaya ‘Then there o another small platform, on 
which offerings ure nuaande to Orpori, a winged spirit of the 
jungls, after this is a hut with two compartments, one being for 
Kanvawari and the other tor Parhi Thakurani, and then a tree, 
callod Rakshya Chandi (another name for Kab), the trunk 
of which is smeared with vermilion. No offerings are made to 
it ‘hen como two more huta, with two compartments im each 
and flags flying over them Tho firat hut is reserved for (rhazi 
Saheb and his brather Koala, and the mes. is for his son Chawal 
Vir and his nephew Ram Ghar The last deity propitiated is 
Dastu Devata ithe sarth), who has no hut or platform, but 
recoives offerings placcd on plantam leaves on the ground. The 
offering to thy ditlerent deities are simple enough, consisting of 
ries, plantains, coconuts, sugar, sweetmeats, ete > chirdghs or small 
carthon limps are lit; pota of water © overed with mango leaves 
and decorated with an image of the deity in vermilion are put 
out; and flags are hung over the huts 

When everything is ready and the offerings have been 
arranged, the fadir retires to purify himsel€ Ifo has a bath, and 
returns wearing a dhofi provided for him by the wood-cutters, 
with his hands, arma, and furchead smeared with vermilion. 
Then, with hands folded before his face, ho gos on his knees, 
bows his head to the ground, and remains in this attitude for a 
fow seoonds before cach of tho deities im succession, offering 
up prayers to each of them. After finishing his prayers, 
the falir proceeds to as-ertain whether a tiger is present 
in tho locality or not, bidding it roar on the right or left 
according to ite position. He then blows over his arm, and spans 
it from the elbow to one of his fingers. 11 the span meets the 
end of any finger exactly, the fasir waits a few minutes and 
spars a second time. If the span fails tu meet the same finger 
exacily, it is a sign that a tiger is present arfl the fakir has to 
drive it off. Ho is said to be ableto do this by repeating an 
inoat.tation: --“In the name of my brothers Hingli, Bingli and 
Mangala, and the horses of Ghaxi Saheb, aleo in the name of 
Barkat (God), O mother Kameswari, thou art uppermost in my 
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mind. I have put Azrael, the rider, on the backs of the tigers 
and tigresses of this jungle. Go eastward, thou of colour of 
fire; go eastward or westward, go to the right-about, I command 
thee, and feed thyself by killing deer and pig, If this my 
eharm fails, may the top-knot of Mahddeva fall at the feet of 
Kali.” Llingli, Bingli and Mangala, mentioned in this charm, 
are said to be deities of the jungles and the fathers of tigers, 
while Azrael is alleged to be a spirit who always ridea on the 
baoks of tigers. 

The fakir then repeats charms for the protection of the wood- 
cutters and himself. After this, in order to close the eyes of 
the tiger, the fusir repeats au incantation, beginning— Duat ! 
dust! The finest dust be on thy eyes, O tiger and tigress,” 
Special charms are repeated, if a tiger is seon in the jungle 
prowling anywhere near the wood-cutters, or is believed to be in 
their vioinity, or if the growl of a tiger is heard anywhere near 
the place where wood-cutting 14 going on. “'Phat the fudir ia 
thoroughly believed in by wood-cutters,’”” writes Mr. Sander, 
“there is no doubt, and at is equally certain that his charms 
and exorcisms give them courage to onter the forests and 
embolden them to wok there, notwithstanding the variety of 
dangers by which they are surrounded Without hin. they would 
be utterly helpless. That lus exoreems and incantationa have 
little effect has been proved, for it often hhuppens that the /udir 
himself, stead of the woud-cutters, ia carried off by the tiger.” 

Mr. Sunder alas nentions some quaint instances uf superstitious 
beliefs about tigers common among the people who inhabit or 
work in the Sundarbans, “There is a superstition that the 
tongue of a tiger is a euro remody for enlarged spleen. It 
may be takon in two ways A small pieco should bo cut and 
put within the upper part of a ripe plantain, and the patient 
should bite that part of the plantain and swallow it the first thing 
in the morning, for five consecutive days. Another way is to 
grind a bit of the tongue with a peppercorn into a paste, mix it 
with a little Aukéah water, and drink it every morning for seven 
days. The whiskers of a tiger are considered to be a cure for 
foot-and-mouth disease among cattle. A few hairs of the whiskers 
should be tied in a piece of cloth to a leg of the sick animal, and 
it ia believed that a}l vermin on the cattle will instantly drop off. 
The fat of a tigtr is aleo much sought after, for it is believed to 
be an infallible remedy for rheumatism. It should be rubbed over 
the affected parts of the body night and morning. The dkin of a 
tiger is considered to be a cure for ophthalmis. It should be 
barat and ground into a paste with Aukkah water and applied all 
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round the affected eye. Tiger daws are often worn by men and 
women as # charm against attacks from tigers. Children some- 
times wear tiger (laws mounted on silver as a charm against the 
evil eye. 

“ When a tiger carries off a mdnyhi of a beat, the helm used by 
him is removed from the boat and planted with the blade upwards 
on the spot where the min was killed, and a piece of white cloth, 
with some rice tied in a corner of it, is attached to the helm. 
When a boatinan is killed by a tiger, his oar is planted, blade 
upwards, on the place where he was attached, and a white flag, 
with some rien teed im a corner of it, 14 fixed to the oar, If any 
person attempt to remove either the helm or the oar and fail to 
draw it oat of thea ground by a ingle pull, it is believed that he 
will be hilled by a tiger; but nobody ever interferes with the 
simple memori$lx tu the dead, which are seen on the banks of 
streams and in the jungles throughout the Sundarbans.” * 

(havi Baheb and bis brother Kula wientioned in the above 
account are smd to have been Muhammudan pers or sata, who 
had complete power over all living things. It is believed that 
they possessed the power of ringing to pass whatever they 
desired, and that tigers would come to them or disperse at their 
command ; also that they used to mde about the jungles on tigers. 
They aro venerated both by Mubammudans and indus, and 
whenever any person desires to enter any jungle, he first bends 
tothe ground, with hands folded before his face, and says: “In 
the name of Ghazi Saheb.’ Having done this, he goes into the 
jungle, believing that Ghavi Saheb wall keop him perfectly safe. 
Fakira and others are unable to say who Gihizi Saheb was; but in 
the Bengal Census Report of 1901, Mr. Gait wiites as follows —~ 
“ Zindah Ghazi from Zandik-1-Ghazi, *‘ conqueror of infidels,’ rides 
on & tigor ix. the Sundarbans, and 1s the patron auint of wood- 
cutters, whom he is suppused tu protect from tigers and crocodiles. 
He is somotimes identifiud with Ghazi Miyan and sometimes 
with Ghazi Mader. One Muhammadan gentlaman tells me he 
io Badiruddin Shah Madar, who died in A. H. &40 fighting 
against the infidels, Songs are sung in his honour and offerings 
are made after a safe return from a journey. Hindu women 
often make vows to have songs sung to him if their children 
reach a certain age. His shrine is believed te be on a mountain 
called Madaria in the Himalayas.” 

Another pir of great local repute is Khan Jahan, or as he is 
known locally Khanja Ali, the warrior saint of the Sundarbans, 
whose history has been given in the previous chapter. Various 
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traditions cling to his name—among others, that he became 
pioua in his old age and entered his tomb while still alive to escape 
from a punitive force sent against him by Jahangir. He is 
now regarded as a saint; miraculous cures are said to be effected 
at his tomb; and there is a special yearly festival when people 
come to make offerings. 

According to the census of 1901, no lesa than 291,785 Mubam- oman 
madans are Sheikhs and 284,573 are Atraf or Ajlaf, the only poe 
other class with more than 10,00 representatives being Jolabas, 
who number 26,937. The higher classes form a very small 
minority, only the Pathans (9,183) and Saiyads (3,70) numbering 
over 1,000. 

Locally, however, the most common classification is that of Ashrit 

Ashraf and Atrif. The former are tho descendants of pure en 
Musalmans, who came into the district from Northern lndia; the 
latter are the descendants of semi-Hinduized aborigines, prin- 
cipally Chandals and ods, and uf low caste Hindus, who were 
converted to Islém. The word Ashraf is the plural of Sharif, 
and the designation mvans therefore the patricians or nobles, 
while the word A(raf, which is the plural uf ¢araph, is commonly 
understood as meaning the common peuple or the masacs, the 
low born or the pletvians. The people to whom it is applied do 
not demur to its use and frankly admit their inferiority to the 
Ashraf. They do not, however, know or admit that they are 
descendants of converts to Islam; according to them, they are 
the tillers of the auil, while the Ashraf do not cultivate the land 
with their own hands. The latter title is scrupulously confined to 
those families who ure pure Musalmans by extraction, and it is 
only they who use the tribal titles of Saiyad, Mir and Khan. 
The Atraf carefully avoid the tribal titles used by them, except 
that of Sheikh. In addition to the title of Sheikh, which 
serves to mix up the Ashraf and Atraf to some extent, the latter 
have distinctive titles of their own, such as Sardar, Ghazi, Mandal 
or Moral, etc. As in the case of the Hindus, the Ashraf who 
first migrated into the district took up their abode on the banks of 
the rivers, while the Atraf, like their unconverted brethren, dwelt 
in the jungles in the south of the district or in the marshy tracts 
which lie between the rivers. 

The only Hindu castes numbering over 25,000 are the Chandals, tim 
Pods, Kayasths, Kaibarttas and Brahmans. A brief account of %**™* 
each of these castes is given below :— 

By far the moet numerous Hindu castes in Khulna are the Chandils 
Pods and the Chandils, cr as they now call themselves, Namas or *"4 Fods. 
Napasiidras. The former number 190,507, and the latter 
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105,495; and between them they account for nearly one-third of 
the total Hindu population. The Pods are described as being 
the most hard-working and thrifty people in the district, and 
their habits and mode of life as exceptionally well-suited to the 
circumstances of the country in which they live. They are, 
moreover, peace-loving and law-abiding, and not at all litigious. 
The Chandals, who, with the Pols, are believed to have been the 
original settlers of the district, are, in their habite and modes of 
Life equally well-suited to the Grcumstances of the district, but 
have not increased iu the same proportion. They are leas thrifty 
than the Pods and have probably always Leon more pugnacious 
and less peaceful than the latter At auy rate, the loss advanced 
members of the Chandél caste are now eatremely turbulent ; aad 
with the Musalmans, many of whom are descended from the same 
ancestors, they are respuusible for most of the rivts that take 
place in the district.® 

At the same tims, it should be stated that, as a community, 
the Ubanddls or Namasiidras shew coumderable aptitude for 
orgunization aud that the idcals pursued by the better classes 
among them sem praiseworthy As an instance of this, may 
be mentioned a conference recently held Qn March 19(8), which 
was attended by Namasidras from Klmlna, the adjoining districts, 
and some districts of Eastern Bengal. From the published 
reports it appears that its objects were the spread of education, 
the catablishment of a permanent fund, and the removal of social 
evils Jn pursuance of those objects, the following resolutions 
wore passod :—“ (1) That the Namasiidra conference be made 
permanent by yearly meetings to be held um different dustricta {dr 
the discussion of sucial matters and the spread of education. 
(2) That a villago committee bo formed in cvery Namasiidra 
village, aud unions vf 15 such villages, and a district committee 
in every district, (8) That for acquiring funds for a Nama- 
sudra ocoutnibution fund, village committees, unions and district 
committees be authorized to collect subscriptions. A handful 
of rice should be set apart before meals in every family, and 
collected weekly by the village committee. Every member of 
village committee will pay 8 monthly subscription of one anna, 
of unions two annas, and of distnot committees four annas. 
Three per cent. of the expenses incurred in erdddha, 
and other occasions must be reserved for this fand. (4) ‘That 
as pome active measure should be adopted towards social reform, 
it is resolved tnat any Namasiidra marrying his son under 
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20 or daughter under 10 will be excommunicated. The oom- 
mittees and unions must be specially oarefn) about strict 
compliance with this resolution.” 

The following story regarding the origin of the Pods and 
Chandals is current in Khulna:—A beautiful girl succumbed 
to the blandishments of a low-caste lover and gave birth to 
a son. The intrigue and its result were kept secret, and in 
due course the girl was married to a man of her own rank 
in life. She had several other sons, who were brought up in 
comfort, while her first-born shifted for himself as best he could. 
When the legitimate children grew up, they learnt the story 
of their mother's frailty and persecuted their half-brother in all 
possible ways, Once, when he was away from home, they pulled 
up his paddy seedlings and planted them upside down, Thia was 
more than the bastard could bear, and ho was about go commit 
suicide when the goddess Lakshmi appeared and caused the 
plants to bear a crop of golden grain The bastard is said to 
be the ancestor of the Pods, while the legitimate sona were 
the forebears of the Chandals * 

The Kayasths, who number 39,545, are chiefly Dakshin Rarhis, Kiyasths. 
except those who live in the south and west of the Satkhiré sub- 
division, who are principally members of the Bangaja sub-caste. 
These latter belong to the Tak: Saniaj, and acknowledge as their 
leaders the Babus or R&jyis of Nunnagar, who are said to be 
the descendants of Kachu Rai, the cousin of the celebrated 
Pratapaditya. 

Tho Kaibarttas, who number 36,167, are agriculturists and Katbart. 
fishermen, who in many respects poasesy qualities similar to those 
of the Pods, But thoy are not so well-suited to the circumstances 
of the district, ag they cannot adapt themselves in the same 
manner to land subject to be iundated by salt water. 

The Brabmans of the district are mainly R&rhi, with a smal] Brobmans, 
sprinkling of Barendra Brahmans. Besides the R&rbi and 
Barendra Brahmans found all ovr the district, there is a small 
colony of Kanyakubja or Kanaujid Brahmans is the villages of 
Gair& ond Chandanpur close to Chandurié in its extreme north. 
western corner Some of theso families appear to have beon 
established in their present homes for four or five generations, 
while others say that they immigra‘ed seven generations ago, 
The head of one of the former families states that his ancestors 
first came to, and seltled in, Murshidabad ; but later on, during 
the troublous times of the Maratha invasions, they soughi 
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and found shelter in the locality in which they have since 
been established. 

Baidyas, The other high castes have but fow representatives, and it is 
noticeable that the Baidyas, whe are so numerous elsewhere, 
number only 1,641. They are almost entirely Rarhis and appear 
to have been established in this district in comparatively early 
times. Most of tho leading families of this caste have some 
tradition to the effect that they came from other districts to the 
north and west, but they cannot give any definite information on 
the subject. 

Pirdlis. Among other castes found in Khulna may be mentioned 
the Piralis, the descendants of Hindus who became Muhammadans 
booause they wero outcasted for having been forced to taste or 
smell forbidden food cooke1 by a Muhammadan. Some only of 
the Pirdlig-are Muhammadans, bnd many of then still retain 
Hindu beliefs and castoms Others have succeeded to a certain 
extent in recovering their orginel caste nud have remained 
Hindus. ‘hey aro said to be named after a Brahman apostate, 
named Pir Ah, the dixdn of Khin Jahin or Khanja Ali, who 
ruled in Khulna about four centurivs ago. Tuiadition says that 
he became a Muhammadan in ounsequence of a trick played 
upon him by Khanja Ali, The atcry goes that during the 
Ramzfo the Brahman presented Khanja Ali with a bouquet 
of flowers, and when he inhaled the perfume. had the impru- 
dence to reproach him for breaking the fast, saying “In our 
Sdstras, it is written that smelling is half eating, (dgirdnam 
ardha bhojanam).” The Nawab took a grim vengeance. Some 
time afterwards, he gave a banquet to which he invited the 
Brahman, avd when the latter ontered the room, had a door 
opened, behind which a steaming broth of beef was being pre- 
pared. The unfortunate Hindu at onco raised his cloth to his 
nose to keep out the pulluting odour, but bis attempt was vain and 
the Nawib taunted him in his own words:—‘ Let me remind 
you that, according to your Sdstras, smelling is half eating.” 
The Hindu’s caste was gone, and he was obliged to turn Mucal- 
min, adopting the name of Muhammad Tahir, though he is 
more generally known as Pir Ali. It ie said that the great 
Tagore family of Pithuriighaté in Caloutta are descended from 
the son born to him while still a Brahman.® 

iain The dietary of the great msjority of the people is a simple 

qmakac- ONO, CONsisting principally of rice, fish and vegetables, but 

smueriot. Muhammadans indulge in animal food when they can afford it. 
® Bee also Hinds Costes and Sects (pp. 119-194) by Jogendrs Nith 
Bhatichirys. 
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As s rule, the first meal is taken in the morning before the Food. 
work of the day begins ;there is a slight repast at noon; and 
all finish off with a meal about nine o’clook at night. 

The ordinary dress of a well-to-do man consists of a waist- Clothing. 
cloth (dhuti), a cotton sheet or shawl (cAddar), and sometimes a 
sort of coat (j:ran). A oultivator in average circumstances 
clothes himself in a waistcloth, and a scarf (gdmehd) which he 
wears over his shoulder, the material being of stouter and coarser 
cloth than that of a shopkeeper’s dress, In the cold season, 
the shopkeeper wears a chddar or shawl of broadcloth, about 3} 
yards in length, not made up in any way, but simply out from 
the piece; while the cultivator weare a chddar of stout cotton 
cloth, with a kdufha, or large cotton quilt, as a covering at night. 
Coats, vests, shirts and comforters are now sometimes used even 
by oultivators and boatmen, and cheap impurted woollen 
wrappers are gradually replacing country-made cotton chddars 
for winter wear. By women the sd4ri is universally worn, one 
end being draped over the head and shoulders and fastened 
to the waist piece. 

The houses are not clustered together in villages, as that grouse. 
term is understood in other parts, but each is practically a home~ 
stead, standing in its own little patch of land and surrounded by 
a small orchard of fruit and palin trees, The highest ground 
availablo is selectod; and where the sits is low, it is laboriously 
raised by excavation, with the result that there are hollowa and 
pits in every compound, which ia the rains are filled with stag- 
nant water. A respoctable shopkeeper’s house is built of swndrt 
posts, bamboo, and reed mats. The floor, which is of mud, is 
raised two or three feet above the surface of the ground. The 
sides of the house are made of reed mats, with spilt bamboos 
laid socross, which are sometimes painted black. The roof is 
thatched with straw, san grass (a slender long grass which does 
not easily rot in the rains), and go/pa(d or the leaves of the 
hantal or wild date plam. The hut consists of one room about 
30 feet long by 15 feet broad, with narrow verandahs in front 
and atthe back, with mud steps leading to them. It has usu- 
ally two doors placed opposite to each other, the panels being 
set in wooden frames. On cach side of the door are windows 

to admit air and light. In addition to this building, a shop- 
as has also a oooking-house, whore he and his family take 
their meals, a oow-ahed, and two or three granaries (go/ds) for 
storing rice. These are situated at a short distance from the shop, 
bat the whole of the buildings forming the homestelid are sur- 
sounded by a fence composed of reeds plaited together. 
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The walls of the cultivators’ houses are built of mud or 
consist of reed mats, with bamboo or garda posts, the roof being 
thatched. The floor is made of mud, generally raised about 
three foet above the level of the outside ground, but in the better 
class of houres floors raised to the height of six or eight feet 
are not uncommon. The house of a husbandman in moderate 
circumstances has usually about five rooms; the principal room 
has a narrow verandah in front, with mud steps loading up to it 
On one side is a small rovm used as a kitchen: sometimes, 
however, the cook-room is a acparate hut On the other side 
is another small room where the women of the family husk 
rico; and there aro also a granary aud a cow-shed, detached. 
from the house. 

In the town of Khulna, ax well as 4n the interior, many 
substantial houses, generally one storeyed, have of late been con- 
structed by well-to-do people, expecially gamindars and pleaders ; 
but the middle and poorer classes live in huts as described above. 
The number of brick-built houses is gradually increasing. 

Amues- The princtpal amusements of the people consist of various 

mente, murical and theatrical entertainments, boat races, hurse races, 
etc. A popular entertainment consists of matches between kebu- 
dals, we. partios (dal) of singers (Audt), of which there are report- 
ed to be 30U or 400 in this district. Hach party consists of eight or 
ten men, with a hoadman, who is the real 4a), Two rival parties 
are hired t ogive a performance on some festive occasion, either 
in private houses or at commen meeting places inthe villages, the 
charge being Rs. 20 or Rs. 25a night. ‘The headman of one party 
recites impromptu verses, which are repeated by his followers, 
and then the other party follows suit, The vorses recited gener- 
ally deal with some religious theme, but in their keenness to 
outdo one another, the performers, at least in public places, rally 
and ridicule their rivals with rhymes of an abusive character. 
The wkole performanco is thus often strikingly like that dee- 
oribed by Horace: “ Frecennina per henc wcenta lcentia morem 
Versibus allernis opprobia ruatica fudit.” The kabis aro generally 
recruited from low class Hindus, but there are some Muham- 
madans among them ; leading Aabus are found at Mansa, Fakirhat 
and Boalia, 

The jdird is an entertainment of a higher glass, consisting of 
the performance of a mythological piece, generally selected from 
the Rdméyana or Mahabharata. The performers are organised 

of musicians called jdtrdwdids, each party consisting 
ef wen afd boys who represent different characters; the female 
parts are.taken by some of the boys or men with clean-shaven 
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faces. They sing, dance, and also give musical concerts, 
The jairdwd/as are professional men, who are hired out to give 
performances in the houses of well-to-do people on the occasion 
of the Durgapija or other religious and wedding festivities. 
They are also engaged for the Idraydris organized by the people 
of one or more neighbouring villages, who raise subscriptions 
amongst themselves to pay their feos. Usually, the performances 
sre given at night, and continue for several nights; they are 
keenly enjoyed by the simple rustics, malo and fomale, Hindu 
and Muhammadan. There aro three or four local yjaira parties, 
and occasionally parties of special skill are engaged from other 
districts or Calcutta. They charge Ra. 50 to Re. 100 for a night’s 
performance. The educated middle classes in Khulna, Bagher- 
hat and Satkhiré, and in advanced villages like Senhati, Mulghar 
and Magur&, have also formed thomselves into amateur dramatio 
societies, their performances being given at night in houses built 
and set apart for the purposo. 

Tho ddraydris mentioned above aleo play an important part 
in village life, nearly every big village having a place called 
the bdraydritalé for their performance. Several influential 
men of one or moro villages form themselves into a committee, 
styling themselves Panda, and raise a fund for the performance 
of the baraydri. When 2 sullicient sum—it may be Rs. 100, 
Rs. 200, or more—has been collected, they decide on tho best way 
to spend it. Asa rule, a small portion is spent on the pasa of 
some god, godling, or goddoss, such ax Kali, whose image 
is set up under a shed, in front of which bamboo poste 
are erected, forming a quadrangle. A shdmidnd or canopy 
is spread over them, and mats and daria are laid out for the 
audience ; enclosed seats are also provided for parddnashin 
women of respectable families. Some goats are sacrificed before 
the image, and the subscribers then partake of a feast provided 
from the Jdraydri fund. Hither a jdtrad or kalt party, or both 
when funds permit, are hired, and their performances are enjoyed 
for several days and nights by the people of the neighbourhood, 
who come in large numbers to ses them. In the village of 
Tilak, opposite Khuln&, a Laraydri on a grand scale is celebrated 
every year and ig the occasion of a large fair. Muhammadans 
aleo willingly join in the ddraydris, although Hindus are the 
principal organizers, Hindu idols are worshipped, and the jaira 
and éabi parties perform Hindu mythological pieces. 

Another musical entertainment is called ghdsirgan, which 
consists of songs sung in honour of Ghazi after the cultivating 
common is over. The Mubammadans at this time go about iz 
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small bands of 8 or 10 men singing such songs on receipt of small 
fees. The Hindus similarly form Liajanddr parties, ie., 10 or 12 
persons form themselves into a party and sing songs in praise 
of Siva and Gauri during the Nilpija festival to the great delight 
of the rustica. 

Here, as eleowhere, kite-flying matches between partics of 
about four men are a popular amusement. The matches are 
governed by rules regarding the maze of the kites, the length of 
the etring. ote. The strings are costed with powdered glass 
stuck on with glue, and each party tries to mancuvre its kite 
so as to cut the string or, even better, the end of the rival kite. 
Races between country-bred ponios of different villages take 
place during various festivals, the principal viliages engaging in 
this sport being Chhagladaba, Solpurhat, Ghazirhat, Siromani 
and Daulatpur. Swimming matches are also general. 

Boat races are even more popular, os is only natural in # 
district where almost every man is a boxtman. They aro held 
practically all over the district, and amoung other places at 
Khulaa, Kalabir, Katenga, Chhachaiaha, Nagorkandi, Laupala, 
and Bagherhat, The racing canoes or boats are 50 to 100 feet 
long, aud aro manned sometimes by as many as 50 pairs of 
rowers. The villagers who form the crew cumoe each with his 
own paddle, for practically every man in this fen district has a 
paddle of his own. These races aro a picturesque sight and give 
rise to the wildest excitement. The boats sweep along with great 
speed, while the rowors keep time to the songs of a man standing 
up in the bont, and oatch up the refrain. 

Numerous festivals and fairs are held at different places in 
tho district. Among these may be mentioned the faire held at 
Budbhata in the Satkhira subdivision during the Hindu festivals 
of Rasjitré, Durgapija and Kalipiija; at Asdsuni during the 
Doljatra ; at Jhiudanga during the Snanjatré; at Khesr& 
during the Rasjitré; and at Kalina and Nunnagar in alternate 
years during tne Doljatra held in honour of Gobind Deb, whose 
idol was brought from Orissa by DPratapaditya, the Hindu hero 
of the *Bundarbans. Similar faire are held at Nawaparé and 
Sankarkhali, two small villages in the Bhaluka purgana, during 
the Durgipija, Doljatra and Rathjatra; ast Satkhira on the 
occasion of the Doijatra, which lasts for 8 days; at Kapilmuni in 
the Khulna subdivision in the middle of March, tor 13 days; and 
ot Madin& in the same subdivision in March for 3 days. The 
following fairs are held annually in the Bagherhat subdivision : ~ 
at Maghi& in April for one month ; at Nagorkandi in the middle 
of November for 15 days; at Bagherhit on the occasion of the 
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Sripanchami for one month; at Laupéla during the Rathjatr& for 
nine days; at Chitalmari in April fur 15 days; at Karapér& on 
the 30th Chaitra (April) for 4 days; at Baniaganti on the 10th 
Paus (December) for 4 days; at Lokpur in October for 10 
days; at Rampal on the Ist Phalgnn (February) for one month; 
at Malgazi in the latter part of Phalgun (Maroh) for 10 days; 
at Morrellganj in Baisdkh (April) for one month; at Banagrim 
in Chaitra (March) for 10 days; at Badhal in Phéigun 
(February) for 15 days; at Rangdid in Chaitra (Mareh) for 
15 days; at Kechikaté in April for 10 days; and at Mans& 
in November for 15 days. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


PUBLIC HEALTH 


In is impossible to desiribe Khulna as a really healthy district, 
but on the other hand it 1¢ not conspicuously unhealthy, and it is 
undoubtedly moro salubrivus than the northern districts of the 
Presidency Division, viz., Jessore, Murshidaibad and Nadia. 

Tho most unhealthy part is the northern tract adjoining 
Jessore, in wh ch oonditions ure similar to those obtaining in that 
district. ‘This tract is traverscd by a number of rivers, which 
have been raised above the level of the surrounding country by 
the gradual deposition of silt, and the villages generally cluster 
in their neighbourhood Between the river channels there are 
numerous marshes, and during the raimy season large areas are 
under water either from the overflowing of the rivers or from 
local rainfall. On the drying up of the land extensive ér/s 
remain, many of which contain water all the year round. Some 
are connected with tho river by A/a/s or creeks and are regularly 
flushed out at flood time; but in utber cases the A/id& have 
partially silted up, so that they aro flushed only when the floods 
aro unusually high; while others again ars unconnected with the 
rivers, aod the water in them hes stagnant for the greater part 
of the year. 

In this tract the villages gonerally consist of a number of 
separate homesteads scattered over a considcrable area. The 
houses sre built of split bamboo and are usually raised on a 
mud plinth, cattle-sheds are built in close proximity to them, 
and the whole collection of huts encloses a central courtyard, 
towards which they face. The mud for the plinth, ete., is taken 
from pits dug in the immediate neighbourhood, and after the 
rainy season these pits remain full of water for a long time. 
The villages thos abound in patches of broken ground and 
hollows, which get filled with water and rubbish, and become 
overgrown with rank vegetation. High grass and underwood 
grow rank in the groves which surround each little cluster of 
homesteads, the soil remains damp for a long time after the rains, 
and the ponds and casual collections of water im the villages 
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evaporate very slowly. The supply of drinking water, moreover, 
is often bad. Villages on the banks of rivers take it directly 
from the stream, but in such cases it is generally obtained at 
a spot which is also used asa bathing ghdi. If there is no river 
or stream olose by, the villagers get their drinking water from 
tanks, which aro also used for washing and other domostio 
purpozes, and are usually dirty and overgrown with weeds. 
Should there be not even a tank, the drinking water is drawn 
__ from some pool, and is frequently unfit for consumption. 

Conditions aro better in the central portion of the district, 
for though the land is generally marshy and water-logged, 
it is more cpen and the jungie ia lees dense It oannot be said, 
however, that this tract isa desirable one for residence, for it is 
practically a fen country. The villages aro necessarily built 
along the higher land oadjuming its numerous waterways, the 
water-logged tracts in the interior being unfit for human 
habitation. Marshes covered with rank vegetation abound, and 
it is not always possible fo procure good drinking water. The 
genoral climate is better, however, than in the north, though 
sickness is common from August to September, and fever, with 
Giseases of the liver and spleen, is often present. 

To the south of the cultivated area human habitations are 
few, as there are no suitable sites for villages; and fresh water 
is obtaincd but rarcly. The waterways being practioally the 
only means of communication with outsido places, the bulk of 
the people have their houses along or near the banks of kAdiy, 
which are closely shut in by jungle, while the state of the 
water in them increases their insalubuty If the A4a/ is open, 
the tide flows in and out, and leaves, except at high tide, a bank 
of mud, which is as much as 10 or 12 feet high in places near 
the sea. If the mouth of the sia? has beon dammed, the water 
is necessarily stagnant and unwholesome, Good fresh water, it is 
said, is often more difficult to procure than food; but tho people 
apparently become inured to these conditions and drink water that 
is slightly brackish, apparently withouf any deleterious conse- 
quences. 

The system of registering births aif deaths now in Vogue yirar 
was introduced in 1892. Under this system vital occurrences stati 
are reported by the chauwkiddre through the presidents of ™™ 
panchdyata to the ‘police, and the latter submit monthly returns 
to the Civil Surgeon, by whom statistios for the whole district 
axe prepared. These returns, though unreliable os regards the 
causes of mortality, are at least sufficiently accurate for the 


qparpose of calculating the approximate growth of the population, 
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the relative healthinces or unhealthiness of different parts of the 
district, and its salubrity or insalubrity as compared with other 
districts. 

Applying this latfer test, we find that, with the exception of 
the 24-Parganas, Khulna ia the least unhealthy district in the 
Vresidency Division, and that here as elsewhere the greatest 
mortality ia returned under the head of “fever,” 
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As regards the growth of the population, during the nine 
years ending in 1900 the number of births reported largely 
exceeded the number of deaths except in Kalarué thana, where 
there was a consulerable excess of deaths; and in the subsequent 
seven years (ending in 1907) there was an excess of 67,500 births, 
As rege~’* the healthiness of different years, the greatest 
mortahty recorded since 1892 (when the present system was 
introduced) was in 1900, when there was a death-rate of 88°80 
per mule, and the least was in 1493 when it fell as low as 27-27 
per mille The highest birth-rate is 43-97 per mille recorded in 
1902, and the lowest. 25 50 per mille recorded in 1892 

A special enquiry has revently been made regarding the 
prevalence of malarial fever in Khulna, and the results are 
summed up as follows in the Report of the Drainage Committee, 
Benga), published in 1907. “The Khulné district exhibits four 
areas which may perhaps be differentiated, viz, that to the 
north-west, whore the Jand is raised ordinarily above flood level, 
the population is dense, Md the general conditions are similar to 
those in Jesaore; the north-eastern portion from the Jessore 
boundary southwards to the latitude of Bagherhat, where the land 
is low and covered with swamps, but the countr} is more open and 
there is less jungle; the central portion representing the ares of 
the Snndarbans, which has been cleared and populated in fairly 
yecent times; and the uncleared Sunderbans to the south. The 
last named tract may be excluded from consideration. : 
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“ A priori it would seem probable that the central portion of 
the district would be more healthy than the northern strip, and 
the statistics show this to be the case, but the district as a wholg 
is not abnormally feverish. The figures of totel mortality ig 
different thanas bear a fairly constant relation to the death-rates 
from fever, except perhaps in Magura, which is rather more 
feverish, and Asisuni rather leas so, than the total death-rate only 
would presume. Judging from the average annual fever rate in 
the whole district (1901-1905), viz, 20°8 per mille, the thanas 
showing a proportion per mille of 25 and over may be classed ag 
specially unhealthy, and those of 15 and under as the reverse. 
Upon this basis we find in Khulna the healthy thinas of Kaliganj 
and Parkgichi closely followed by Asdsuni and Rampil, all along 
the central hne bordering upon the Sundarbans, while Kalaro& and 
MagurA in the north-west corner, and Mollahat on the north-oast, 
all show fever rates which, for the distzict, are high. The fluctua- 
tions in population exhibited by the census figures corroborate 
these results, except in the case of Mollahat (+54). The 
population in Magura between the two last censuses was practi- 
cally stationary, while in Kaliro& (—101) it decreased notico- 
ably. Sitkhira (—1 7) also showed a small diminution, which 
its position in the fever list would searcely anticipate, and 
the census report of 190] montions unsatisfactory health as 
a cause, although lose of trade by the divirsion of tho boat 
routes was also operative. The statistios of total births and 
deaths for five years (1901-1005) show an excess of births overy- 
where, although it wag very small in Mollahat, and not large in 
Kalaroa, thus according generally, though not conspiouously, 
with the deductions made above. 

* Local opinion is perhaps inclined to consider the district as 
more malarious than the statistics corroborate, and the District 
Magistrate’remarks that there is a general belief that the district 
is malarious; but there is no evidence to suppose that malarial 
fever has considerably increased in any part in recent times, nor is 
there evidence to support the fact that there has been in recent 
times any decrease of population or failure to cultivate land on 
this account. The specially unhealthy aresa particularly named 
by the local officers consist of villages scattered throughout the 
district, and the statement does not permit of verification without 
deteiled enquiry.’ Local opinion was particularly emphatic regard- 
ing the unhealthines of Satkhirs, and tho decrease of population 
between 1891 and 1901 is some corroborative evidence, but the 
figures scarcely support the statement made to us that malaria is 
“ yampent” throughout the subdivision, aud we are inclined to 
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think that the bad reputation of the subdivisional headquarters is 
partly due to the fact that it is more conspicuous than other 
Villages, 

“The only detailed local enquiry of recent times touching 
the Khulna district is that of Captain Sinha, ux.s. Depaty 
Savitary Commissioner, made m March 1895 in the Kal&roa 
thana, where an average spleen rate of 37°$ was found. about 
half the cases cxamined lwing adult and half children. So far 
as we can judge, there ia no special reason for supposing the 
main proportion of fever in Khalai to be other than malarial, 
and we submit the following conclusions regarding the dis- 
trict. (a) It is not conspicuously unhealthy in any part; (4) 
malaria is prevalent, but not especially 89; (¢) the moat malariona 
thiinas ore Kalfroaé, Mollahat, Magia and perhaps Satkhira; and 
(di the Jeast malazious are Kiliganj, Vaikgichd, Asisuni and 
Rampal ” 

As coguids the types ot fever prevalent it is reported they are 
mostly malarial intermittent and renuttent. The types of inter- 
mittent fever are generally quotidian. sometimes tertian, and 
occasionally quartan In caser of remittent fever there is often 
constipation, an] somotinies diarrhoea, nausea and bilious vomit 
ing. Bronchitis as also offen present, and in severe cases 
jaundice and delinam may over The fever persista for a 
wook to two weeks, sometimes longer, and then it gradually 
passes off, unless there are other complications, either of the 
brain or, as often bappons, of the lungs, or of the bowela— 
when the patient dies of coma or heart failure or of exhaustion 
from diarrhooa or dysentery The sequel of malarial fevers 
are the same here as in other distrets There is enlargement of 
the spleen, which is often of an abnormal size, enlargement of the 
liver, jaundics, sometimes cirrhosis of the liver and hemorrhage 
from the stomach and bowels, malarial cachexia and canctam oris, 
dyspepsia, diarrhooa acd dysentery—which last is very common. 
Anwmia and dropsy occur early in the course of the disease. 

The dampnesa of the country, withlow-lying badly-drained 
villages and abundant vegetation all round them, ia the chief 
factor in the causation of the diseaso. The villages are built 
noar river banks, and asthe banks are gradually being silted up 
and raised, natural drainage is atopped, and the country thos 
spreads out into large marshy tracts, The houses, moreover, are 
surrounded by pit and hollows used as cess-pits; dirty tanks 
overgrown with weeds are numerous; and the villages, being 
imbedded in ht go are shut out from ventilation and ieee 
Riagnant water, with decomposing vegetation, abounds ; and 
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there is, therefore, a large area available for the breeding places of 
the anopheles mosquito, and consequently for the spread of the 
disease 


Next to fever the greatest mortality is caused by cholera, cholera 
which is endemio in the district and sometimes breaks out in a 
severe epidemic form. This disease has almost invariably a 
characteristic rise and fall. The season of its prevalence begins 
in October, and continues until the rains have well set in. It is 
at its maximum in December, and at its minimum when the 
country is more or less under water, and the ground saturated with 
moisture, 

Diarrhwa and dysentery generally prevail when tho river Other 
water, which 1s largely drunk, beoomes brackish. Small-pox has aivesaen 
almost disappeared, very few deaths being caused by it from fede, 
year to year. Infirmities, such as insanity, deaf mutism, leprosy 
and blindness, are comparatively rare According to the census 
of 1901 only 44 males and J8 females per 100,000 are insane, 
and 62 malesand 43 females per 100,000 are donf-mutes. 

As regards the difference between the sexes, the usual causes of 
insanity, viz , progress of civilization, its consequent wear and tear 
of nerve tissues, consanguineous marriages, and general ill health, 
affect men aud women, in arural district hke Khulna, to an almost 
equal degree The ohly cause which affects men in a greater 
degree than women, +17, the use of dihugs and apirits, does not 
operate to any large extent in this district, where the men aro 
extremely temperate and abstemious ‘They certainly smoke 
ganja, though not in exccssive quantities ; and this fact may cause 
the small difference between the numbers of malo and female 
ineanes. In the case of deaf-mutes the difference may be due 
to the concealment of the occurrence of the infirmity among 
females at the time of the census. It is true that it is very 
difficult to conceal the fact that a girl is a deaf-mute from an enu- 
merator, when she is less than 9 years of ago, but as soon as she 
grows older and is married, or otherwise secluded, concealment 
becomes easy. 

Only 58 per 100,000 males and 37 per 100,000 females are 
blind, and there can be no doubt that the district is singularly 
free from the conditions which are injurious to eye-sight. Glare 
aud heat, huts filled with fostid and pungent smoke, and the 
attacks of smalt-pox, which are the inducing causes of so much 
blindnoss elsewhere, are almost entirely absent; and the vivid 
green of the londecape and the cool breezes which blow almost 


pp the year are extremely soothing to, and good for, 
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Lepers are rarer than in most Bengal districts, only 12 
per 100,000 males and 5 per 100,000 females being returned 
as lepers in 1901. Leprosy ia not endemic in this district, 
and the majority of its victimes are to be found among the 
Bunas, who have come to the district from West Burdwan 
and Bankura, where the disease ie unusually prevalent. The 
popular theory current in thia district about leprosy is that 
it ia caused by eating beef, and also by over indulgence in articles 
of food which have a heating effect. There is, however, no evie 
dence, even of a plausible character, to support the theory. Beef is 
scarcely cvor eaten in this district even by Muhammadans, and 
“articles of food which have a boating effect” is too vague and 
general a deccription for any conclusion tobe based on the sup- 
posed effects of their consumption. It may be added that the 
people live principally on rice and fish, but most of the fish 
that they consume is fresh and wholesome, and not rotten 
or imperfectly cured. On the whole, however whatever, may 
be the canse, there can be little doubt that the people of 
this district enjoy comparative immunity from this dreadfal 
disease, ; 

Vaccination is compulsory within the limita of the munici- 
palities of Khulna, Satkhira and Debhata, where paid vaccinators 
are employed. In the rural areas, where vaccination is voluntary, 
the operations are performed by licensed vaccinatora employed 
from September to March, who charge 2 annas for each suocess- 
ful case. There is no particular prejudice against vaccination, 
but it appears to be less popular than in other districts of the 
Division, the ratio of persons successfully vaccinated being 29°82 
per mille in 1906-07 and 30°13 per mille in the previous 5 years, 
as oompared with 3516 and 32°56 per mille respectively for 
thé whole Division. 

There are three public charitable dispeusarios with accommo. 
dation for indoor patients, viz, at Khulna, Bagherhat and Satkhira, 
and 15 dispensaries which afford relief to out-patients only, 
vig., at Daulatpur (opened in 1866), Kalaroa (1896), Tala (1896) 
known as the Diamond Jubilee dispensary, Kaliganj(1897) known 
as the Vinoeat dispensary after the then Collector, Mollahat 
(1898), Chandkhali (1899), Naw&paré (1900), Dumrid (1904) 
known as the Satish Chandra Mukherji dispensary after a former 
Gollector, Rampal (1906), Dakupi (1906) known as the Iewar 
Chandra dispensary, Sibbati (1906), Paikgacha (1907), Debhata 
(1907), Senhati (1907), and Char Baniiri (1907). A few years 
ago the District ‘Board also started a “ Floating Dispensary ” 
to give immediate modien} aid in cases of epidemic disease in tha 
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distant interior of this river district, bat spparently it satis to 
effect much good und was eventually closed. 

* The dispensary at the headquarters station of Khulna was 
founded in 1864 and is called the Woodburn Hospital after the 
late Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, Sir John Woodburn, K.c.s.1., 
whoee visit in 1898 gavo an impetus to the institution.” Tt 
has 17 beds for men and 7 beds for women, besides one bed in 
Mrs. Collin's Zanana Cottage Ward reoeritly opened, and it is 
maintained by a grant from the local municipality and by other 
fonds. The dispensary at Satkhira has 3 beds for men and 7 beds 
for women and is supported by the municipality thre. The 
District Board maintains the Ragherhat dispensary, which has 10 
beds for men and 2 beds for women. Tho Daulatpur dispensary 
js mainly supported by the Suiyadpur Trust estate and is in charge 
of a Civil Hospital Assistant, who is paid by Government. The 
reat are maintained by the District Bontd aud are in charge 
of local native doctors having the qualifications of Hospital 
Assistants, 

Besides the above, which aro public dispensarica, thero are 
thyce private dispensarics at Morrellganj, Banagram and Nakipur, 
which are maintained by the zamindais of those places. Tho 
dispensary at Morrellganj is maintained by Mahaéraij Kumar 
Rishi Kesh Law, that at Banagram, which is called the Bindu 
Bashini dispensary, by Srimati Kamal Kumari Chandhurani, and 
that at Nakipur by Rai Hari Charan Chaudhuri Bahadur 


CHAPTER Y. 





FORESTS. 

Censear Tre forests reserved by Government in Khulo& extend over 

vos. 2,081 square miles, but of this area water channels account for 
more than 500 square miles They «re sitaated in the tract 
known as the Sundarbans bot ween the southern limit of cultivation 
and the Bay of Bengal, and occupy numerous islands of varying 
sizes formed by the network of channels connecting the larger 
rivers and cstuaiive The latter are subject to tidai influence, and 
the islands are inundated by ealt water during high spring 
tides, except in the east, where the water of the Baleawar and 
other rivers is fresh dumng the rainy season owing to the large 
yolume poured into them from the Ganges. 

The forests are bounded on tho north by the cultivated lands 
of the district, on the east by the Bhola and Baleswar mvera, on the 
south by the Bay of Bengal, and on the west by the Raimangal 
estuary and Jamuni river. Tho whole of the nerthern portion of 
this area is covered with forests composed of sundri (Heriticra 
minor), which deteriérate gradually towards the west and south, 
a the water of the rivers becomes more and wore ssline. There 
the predominating species is yardn (Cerops candolleana), and 
ewndri ia less frequent and of inferior quality. The other principal 
Species of most general Uistribution are :—among MMeliaccae, passur 
and dhundsl or gamur {Carapa moluccensis), and amar { Amoora 
cucudlata); among Leyuminosae, karan) (Pongania glabra) and 
shingar (Cynometra ramflora); among Rhszophorae, kankra 
(Bruguiera gymnorhiza); among Lythraceae, keord (Sonneratia 
apetata) and ord (8. acida); among Verbenareac, bden (Avicennia 
Qficinalis); and among Kuphorbaceae, gewa (Excoecaria Agat- 
Fecha). By far the most valuable species is ssadri, which is grega~a 
rious and ooours either pure or with an insignificant admixture of 
inferior trees, wherever conditions are suitable for its dev 
Its southern limit as s tree of any sish may be said to be the 
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aca at Tiger Point, and thence a line running ine north-westerly 
direction to the junction‘of the KSlind: and Raimangal rivers, 

The most important minor products besides honey and wax 
are:—-among Palme, Aanial (Phoewe patudosa), golpala (Nipa 
Sruticans), which is a useful thatching material, sdnchibeé 
(C. Kotangy, and gotabet (C. Longipes); and among Grawuineae, nal 
(A. Kerka), which is used for matting. . 

The first attempt to realize any revenue from the‘ forests Hreroay. 
appears to have been made in 1866, when Government leased out 
the right to levy dues on forest produce to the Port Canning 
Company at a yearly rental of Rs 8,000, The lease was, how-- 
ever, resnmed by Government in 1869, o5 it was found that 
the monopoly thus established resulted in considerable oppression. 
and was contrary to the interests of tho general public, Further 
efforta were made to bring the forest under management in 1872, 
when they were examined by Mr Home, Deputy Conservator of 
Korests ; and Dr Schiich, then Conservator of Forests m Bengal, 
came to the conclusion that they were imevhaustible and that 
nothing more than purely fiscal measures was required, 

-In 1874 the Lieutenant-Governor, Sir LRichard Temple, 
decided upon a more vigorous polu y. Revised rules for the sale 
of waste lands had been issued n February of that year, buba 
question soou arose regarding leases of lands in the Sundarbans, 
as the sale rules were found to be inoperative, the terma of 
ssale being such as to present purchasers from coming forward, 
Sir Richard Temple, having personally visited the Sundarbans 
and examined the physical character and natural products of 
this tract, considered its relation to the surrounding districts and 
to the country at large. He found himself unable to accept the 
view that it necessarily was, or should be, a publio object to get 
the whole of the Sundarbans gradually reclaimed and brought 
under cultivation In his opinion, the public interest might be 
supposed to lie in the very opposite direction as regards a very 
large part of thistract, “The Sundarbans”, he wrote, ‘‘ include 
not only a mass of sundrs trees of comparatively higher growth, 
but also masses of trees and shrubs of lower growth. The former 
ore used for carpentry and timber work; the latter for fuel. The 
“area of both is very considerable. The relation of the tract to the 
surrounding districts also is not to be lost sight of. The sundri 
‘forests supply wodd for boat-building to the 24-Parganas, to 

Teusore, to Backergunge. to Noakhali, and to other districts, and 
éleo furnish wood for many purposes of domestic 

At thin time on experiment was being tried tor euploying 
.gviedrt timber in the manufacture of railway sleepers, while other 
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trees supplied firewood and fuel to Calcutta and to many other 
towns, the needs of which could hardly be supplied otherwise than , 
by the Sundarbans Thus, the country at large had the strongest 
interest in the Sundarbans being preserved as a source of timber, 
wood, and fuel for the use of southern Bengal, an that wholesale 
reclamation was not wanted there. It was felt that in some 
parte of thie tract the evhatitution of rice-fldlds or jungle might 
be desirable ; but in most parts the ground already bore prodtese 
which was more valuable to Bengul than rice. Sir Richard 
Temple accordingly wished to restrict reclamation until it oould 
de established by arlequate enquiry whether the Sundarbans could 
meet thoss wants and still afford room for reclamation. It was 
admitted that in every tract some portions must be cleared, in 
order to render the remainder accessible to man and available for 
his use; and in his opinion, whatever reclamation might be 
permitted er en curaged in the Sundarbans should be tonne 
solely with this viow. 

Already much of the Sundarbans had been reclaimed, ais 
Rir Richard Temple thought that the time had come when the 
position should he reconsidered. Complamts were made to him-in 
the Backergunge distnet that sund: loge of tho best quality were 
more rarely scen in the market than formerly, There was not 
sufficient security against the best kind of sundri trees being cut 
down in the same reckless and wasteful manner as that which was 
known to have prevailed in many parts of India before the- 
institution of the forest system. Holding these, views, therefore, 
he considered that tho public interests roquired that no new 
negotiations of any kind should be opened for disposing of 
anolaimed land in the Sundarbans till it was deouted by what 
rules Goverument oould best maintain the prinuiple that reolama- 
tion must be subordinate to forest conservation. For this purpose 
a looal investigation by a properly qualified officer was necessary, 
and the Conservator of Forests (Dr. Schlich) was socordingly 
deputed to proceed to the spot and make enquiries.* As the 
result of his investigations, Dr. Schlich came to the conclusion 
that the foresta were being overworked and that steps should be 
taken to prevent the exhaustion of the sundri-producing tracts, 

The Sundarbans Forest Division was accordingly constituted 

in 1874-75, 885 square miles being notified as reserved in that 
ei while 314 square miles were added in 1875-76, thus 
a total area of 1,199 square miles, Tt wan laid glown that in the 
‘ne encetemntnitnn inet gue cnpenesserectnennseainennnennsnoeeetit, 
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‘Bagherhaj forests, which lie to the east of the Passur river, no 
euadri troe of less than 3 fect 9 inches in girth at a height of 4} 
feet from the ground might be cut, but no other restriction was 
imposed on the removal of any kind of produce. The collection 
of dues on all forest produce exported was initiated, and the 
establishment of revenue stations commenced. the rates.in force 
being very liberal, one anna per maund being charged for'sundri, 
puesur and amér timber, and half an anna per maund for yard 
timber and sundri fuel. The system of management continued 
on these lines till the forests were visited by Mr. Dansy, Conser- 
vator of Forests, in 1891, when it beoame clear that the sendrt 
forests were being rapidly destroyed by excessive fellmg, and that 
the restriction placed on the cutting of swdt ir thy Bagherbat 
forests had been ignored. 

It was then decided to restrict the fulling of sutd:t to yoarly 
coupes, of which cach showld contain one-tenth of the area of 
the real sundri-bearng tracts, viz, the foresty of the Daghorhat 
and Kbuln& subdivisions; and in view of the extensive destruction 
of sundri timber which had gono on, the minimum felling girth 
had to be reduced to 3 feet A working plan on the above lines 
was drawn up in 1593 for 10 years; Iut owing to the inadequacy 
of the staff, the working of the plan becamo a dead letter, and 
before the cycle of 10 years had elips:d, fellngs of undersized 
trees wore being carricd out all over the aiva. Bosides this, 
damage, to an extent that defies description, was resulting from 
tho felling of suudr: fuel and poles in the forests named above 
under permits issued for the forests lying further west. 

On the expiry of this plan in 1903, a new system of manage- 
ment was initiated, by which the annual tellings were confined to 
one-fortieth of the Bagherhat and Khulna forest area and were 
properly supervised, while no permits for suxdr? were issued for 
the remainder of the forests The result was an enormoudy 
decreased supply and a sharp fall in revenue accompanied by a rise 
ia the market value of sundri. Working is-still proceeding on 
similar lines, and the introduction of the system of monopoly sales 
described below has restlted in a heaithy competition, which it is 
hoped will restore the revenue to something like ita former propor 
tions. The rates at present in force are-—9 pies per maund for 
sundri fuel, amir and gardn poles, 6 pies per meund for poles of 
other species and “garda fuel, 3 pies per maund for fuel o) éther 

and migor produce, Rs, 4 per maund for wax and Re, 1-8 

a 
© Fer administrative purposes the Division is grouped in three passes 
pay boown os the Baghorhat, Khulug sud Saikhic’ circles, mee 
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Revenue stations have been established at all the prmripal points 
of-egress from the Sundarbans, and purchasers proceed to the 
forests and take their requirements from any locality they chovse, 
on payment of the prescribed royalties per maund of boat 
measurement The latter are extremely low, as compared with the 
actual value of the produce, and rightly so when the difficulties 
attendant on work in a tidal firest are considered Purchasers 
aro, however, bound by law to 1eturn with their permits to a 
revenue station where th:ir boat lords are examined and checked. 
The only exception to the above rule is found in the procedure 
adopted for disposing of {he annual allotment of eundri timber 
and fuel, which a regulated by a systematic working plan The 
export of suadri is only permitted from a certain definite area 
every year, and under certain conditions of gupervision and 
control, Sandri fuel 1 supplied from thinnings in the younger 
pole forest, while the exploitation of the available sundrt timber 
in the coupe of the yrar 18 now proveled for by improvement 
fellings, in which the large quantity of defective and damaged 
troos (ty remove which no provision had been made in former 
years) is being utilized All frecs are selected and marked for 
fullung under trauned supervision aud sold at competitive rates 
under what is known as the monopoly system 

The aim of this system in to fix automatically the actual 
value of any produce sold, and its working 1s as follows, For a 
division or area unit, royalty rates are fixed for the produce to be 
sold, bascd on what 18 likely to be recenved for simular produce if 
extractod from more inawessible arcas Then, the produce or 
aren to be sold is divided into lots, and the monopoly or wle 
privilege of working each jot 1s sold by auction, the monopely 
price bid beimg over and above the royalty rates to be paid after- 
wards. In other’words, the contractor pays the price he Bids for 
the monopoly, plus the royalty rates on the actual quantity of 
timber, eto., removed. A consequence of this method is that the 
contractors by bidding one against the other naturally fix the 
proper market value of the product, and the owner, #.c., the State, 
receives a higher value for the trees nearer the market than for 
those further away. Further, detailed arrangements are made for 
the control of forest produce in transit, in order that the royalty 
rates may be levied on all that is removed; and before trees can 


be old, they have to be marked, thereby enforcing an important 
syivioultural principle and check. 


It is scarcely necessary to enlarge on the future benefit tint 
will sccrue to the forests under this system. One immodiate 
result has been to curtail the supply considerably, and another has 
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other competitors at the auctions. 


It may be noted that, in addifion fo the revenue atationa men« 
tioned above, there are also some 10 patrol boats in charge of 
foresters, which patrol near the boundary between the various 
stations, in order to check ilheat removals, which the local villagers 
cannot abstain from attempting from time to time, Such patrol 
work is supplemented by tho tours undertaken by the Gazetted 
Officers of the Division, who inspect the work of both the. station 
and patrol officers, and alse do a considerable amount of patrolling 


jn the more inaccessible parts of the forests. 


The follvwing table gives the dlient atatistios of the working 
of the forests dumng tho 16 years 1895-96 to 1y04-05 and also 


during 1906-07. 
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The Sundarbans forests supply year after year immense quanti- 
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ties of forest produce to Khuln& and the adjvining districts, - 


especially the 24-Parganas, Jessoro and Backergunge. Endless 
numbers of boats proceed throughout the year to the forests and 
return laden with timber, firewood, thatching materials, eto., to 
éapply which there is scarcely any other source available. There 
are, it is true, 1,758 square miles of protected forests in the western 
part of the Sundarbans situated in the 24-Parganas district, but 


owing to its saline character this tract does not produce a large — 


quantity of the best timber and fuel trees. There is also a private 
estate in the Satkhiré subdivision, which partly supplies the 
wants of the neighbouring inhavitents, and alongside the forests 
lie the lands disforested from time to time and leased for cul- 
tivation, which in some cases still contain forest. With these 
exceptions, the forests have to weet the demand for forest produce 
throughout the Khulna and Jessore districts, and in a lesser degree 
that of the Backergunge district. Calciftta is ‘also a-markot for 
golpata, fuel and garan posta, and in addition to these products, 
g@tundri timber goes to Dumrid in the Khulna district, to many 
Places in the Backergunge district, to Telibati in the Faridpur 
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district, and to Jersore. As bamboos do not grow well near the 
Sundarbans arca, acd nearly all available land is devoted to the 
caltivation of moe, there is a stegdy Joval demand for materials 
required for house-building and agricultural implements, while 
the dried {sh industry also sbeorbs a quantity of firewood. Sundri 
timbyr fur bost-lmilding is in great demand throughout the 
neighbounog districts; but latterly, oning fo the curtailment of 
the supply, it is giving place to teak aud, in a le-rcr degree, to sdf 
timler. Jt in believed that o mz aratisely few boats are now )uilt 
of sund:i in the Khulna ductnet, the bulk of the material available 
being bought ap bY wealthy me hajvxe of Dackergunge, who in 
addition to purchasing for thar own requirements, expert this 
fimberte Deeca and other districts to the roth. ’ 
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Grnrratiy speaking, agriculture is carried on successfully in Gauenat 
the settled tract to tho north, lut conditions are unfavourable SoxPr 
to it in the south-western portion of tus tract, viz, in parts of 
thina Paikgachi m the Khulna subdivision, and in thanas 
Asisuni, Kahgany and the sonthern portion of thana Satkhira 

in the Satkhira subdivision Hlsowhers, the land is fertile and 

is ronovated periodically by rnundations of sweet water, which 

wash away salt and leave fresh silt deposits. 

In the northern portion of th» Sathhira subdivision, where tho 
country is comparatively high, the crops are not exposed,to salt 
water inundations: but in other parts of the cultivated area they 
are liable to fail, as the salt wator oonung up from tho soa through 
the channels in tho Sundarbans is not ulways washed away by 
‘timely rainfall In fact. in a your of abnormally short rainfall, 
the river water remains more or loss salt, even during the 
Monsoon season, with most prejudicial results to the winter rice, 
the staple crop of the district. Two things are essential for the 
successful cultivation of this crop—dams and embankments of 
adequate strength, and sufficient rainfall {o sweeten the rivers 
at the end of June so that their water may be used for irrigation. 
Unfortunately, in some tracts, where embankments are most 
necessary, many of the xamindars are absenteca and some are 
indifferent to the welfare of the tenanis; {he subordinate tenure- 
holders are small men and impoverished; and the cultivators 
themselves sre improvident Umbatkments have consequently 
been permitted to fall into disrepair. thus allowing salt water to 
peroqate into the fields to the graduai deterioration of the soil. 

* For practical purposes, the lands of the district may be pyc of 
divided into four main classes —(J) the high lands to the north fertility. 
lying along the banks of the rivers. (2) the northern low lands 
situated in the interior away from the banks of these rivers, 
,(@ the lands adjyining the Sundarbans, which have been 
‘geolaimed witbin comparatively recent times, and (4) the un- 
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The riparian tract first mentioned contains old settled villages, 
gardens and pasture land.. ‘Ihe main products are areca-nut, 
eoeonut, betsl Ivaves, bamboos, mangoes, plantains, tamarind, 
turmeric, date juice and thatchiag straw; of these produots the 
most valuable are areca-nut and coronut, from which the 
villagers derive a great part of their income. Vegetables are 
also grown in this tract, whieh is practically the only one in 
which market gardening is feasible. 

The northern low lands situated in depressions between the 
rivera contain extensive sroas of bi/ lands, large flat tracts on 
which hardly a single tree can be secon ‘These lands are 
mainly callivated with rice and are also suitable for jute and 
oil-secds, Those bids which ara connected with, the rivers by 
means of efficient channels contain the best land for many 
varieties of coarse paddy and jute, for the creeks bring down rich 
sivor gilt and alev diain away the water, but in many cases the 
surrounding rivers have had their banks raised by the deposit of 
silt, the AAa/s have consed to ba proper drainage channels, and 
tho Ais hava become useless awamps. Where there 18 no proper 
drainage, the cultivators are obliged to wait tl the fields dry 
up, and, in a yoar when the rums are carly and copious, 
such lands remain under water for a very long time and are 
unfit. for dry cultivation. Another difficully in the way of, 
successful multivation of dman rica in these tracts is that many 
of the rivers have become brackish, and in a year of heavy 
rainfall they overflow their banks, break through the dams 
neross the AAd/s or the embankments round the fields, and 
submerge and destroy tho seedlings 

Tho third tract is intersected by innumerable rivers and 
Khalsa, tho water of which ia salt fara great part of the year. 
Many of the */d/s are thorafore dammed up during tho summer 
. months, and ajl communivation with the larger rivera is cut off, 
in order to prevent the salt water getting to the fields, which 
have also to be protected by small embankments called dheris, 
The dams are opened out during the co'd weather, when the 
crops ere gathered in and the rise of the water is leas. In this 
tract cuttivation is spreading to the south, and land is Ying 
gradually reclaimed from the Sundarbans and also protected by 
dderis, The result is that at the time of flood tide, salt water from 
the sea, which used to inundate lands covered with jungle, now 
comes higher up, and mixes with the water of the rivers and 
kadie, which but for sach admixture might remain fresh for a 
great pert of the year. Aman rice is the chief staple product 
of thiagures, due and boro rice and jute being growa only on 
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high lands, while other crops are cultivated in such small 
quantities as not to require any particular notice 

Further to the south lie the Sundarbins, in which reclama- Scmpas- 
tion is now mm progress. The followmg account of the method PAX! 3* 
of reclamation, and the diffienltics attending 1, is quoted with mor. 
some condensation fromm Sir James Weastland'’s Report -— The 
clearing of Sandaiban forest is a most arduous undertaking 
The trees intertwine with each other to such an oxtout, that 
each supports and upholds the others Some of the treos, too, 
are of immense size, one xort, the jun tree, spreading and sending 
down new stems. till it covers perhaps an acre of ground Trees 
like these cannot bucut down and removed in bulk; they must 
be taken piecemeal, and the tree must be cut up into little pieces. 
But the frees sre ne‘ the only dithculty, for there is a low and 
almort impenotrable brushwood, which covers the whole surface, 
This has emply to ba haykol away bit by bit by any one whe 
attempts fo penetrate ite the forest And (here m no small 
danger from wild beasts while all this 1s going on ‘Tigers are 
not unfrequent, and oce sionally break ouf upon the defenceless 
forest-clearcrs, if the latter approach thei: lar too closely, 
Sometimes a tiger takes possession «{ atract of lund, and commits 
tuch fearful havoc, that be as lett at peace in his domain, The 
depredations of some unusually fiercs tiger, or of more than oae 
such tiger, have often caused the retirement of somo advanced 
colony of cleurers, who have. through thor fear bern compelled 
to abandon land, which ouly the labour of Years has reclaimed 
from jungle. 

“Supposing, however, that the Sundarban oultivator has got 
over these obsta: les, and the equally formidable, although less 
prominent, difficulties entailed by a residence far from the haunts 
of men, his dangers are uot yet past. Unless the greatest care 
is taken of the land so cleared, it wil) spring back into jungle 
and become as bad asever. So great is the evil fertility of the 
soil, that reclaimed land neglected for a single year will present 
to the next year’s cultivator a forest of reeds (va/). He may cut 
it and burn it down, butit will spring wp again almost as thick 
es ever; and it takes about three eradicationa to expel this.reed 
when once it has grown. The soil, too, must be cultivated 
for ten or twelve years before it loses this tendency to cover 
iteelf with reed-jungle. When a syffiaent number of people are 
gsthered on a new clearing, they tend, of vourse, to form a settle- 
ment, and to remain permanently where they are. Put the 
furthest advenced parte of the cultivation, and some also of those 
which are not new or ramote from old lands are carried .on upon 
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& different principle. A large number of husbandmen, who live 
and cultivate Jands in the regularly settled districts to the north, 
have also lands in the Sundarbana, which they ‘hold under different 
landlords. 


Beason of =“ ‘I'he cultivating scasonx in the Sundarbans are later than 


cullivae 


tion. 


those further north, aud the plan which is followed by these 
double cultivators is as follows: —The months of Chuitra, Baisikh 
and Jaistha, correeponding roughiy tu the English months of 
April, May and June, are speut in cultivation at home. The 
husbandman then, having prepared bis home cultivation, embarks 
with his ploughs, oxea, and fcud, and proceeds to hia aédd or 
Sundarban clearing. July, August and September are spoat io 
ploughing and sowing and preparing the crops there, the peasant 
Luilding a little shed as a dwelling for himself The water gets 
high in August and September, but this is little impediment to 
enltivation. A considerable portion gf the land under rice is 
situated beluw high water mark; Lut the planting is easy, for 
ricv Bown on higher lands is transplanted into thus: low lands 
when it is strong enough to bear the waters After having sown 
ged tratispiaaied his Suudarban crop, the husbandman returns 
home, aud these outposts of civilization ure abselutely abandoned, 
—large estents of cultivatel rice fields without a trace of human 
habitation. By the middle of December, the home-cultivated 
rice has been cut and stored, and the peasant then roturas to the 
Sundarbans, and reaps the crop on his clearing tnore. At this 
time of the year *(January and February), reapors or dawdls 
crowd to the Sundarbans, sud are extensively employed for the 
harvesting. When the rivy is cut ani prepared for sale, the 
bepairts or dealers come round and buy it up, and the zsovindar 
also sends his agents round to callect the rents from the oulfi- 
vators. ‘The peasant having suld his gruin, pays his rent, and 
brings the balance of his money back with him to his homs. 
“While a great deal of cultivation in the more remote parte of 
the Sundarbans follows this method, in the nearer tracts there 
are large settlements of husbandmen who dwell permanently 
near the Jand they have under cultivation, But it must ba 
remembefed that these tracts are after all sparsely inhabited end 
that many of the vultivaters who dwell in them, besides having « 
holding near their own houses, have also another, eight or ten 
“miles away, which they visit only oovasional:y when they have 
work to do. ‘Pho great fertility of the land renders it easy for a 
husbandman, to keep large areas under quitivation ; and thus, 
what with resident large cultivating husbandmea sud non-resident 
jrusbengnen, the population in‘ the Sundarben tracta is aot at 
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all equal to what the amount of land under cultivation would 
lead one to expect. 

“ Another featuretin the reclamation and cultivation of these Embenk« 
Bucdarban lands is the embankmont of water inlets, It is a ™™™™ 
ohsracteristio of deltaic formations that the banks of the rivers 
are higher than the land. further reyicved from them; and 
the whole of the Sundurbins may te lookid on as an aggroga- 
tion of basins, where the bigher level of the sides prevents the 
water coming in to overllow the interior. Many of these basins 
are av formed, that, left to themselves, they would remain under 
flood, as they communicate with the surrounding obannels by 
means of A4d/, or smail water-courses, which penctraty the bank; 
anda great part of reclamation work ccnsists in keeping out the 
water, and thus bringing under cultivation the marsh land inside. 
This method of reclamation ct lew lauds applies both to tho 
Bundarbans propor and dlso to a romarkable tine of deprossion 
which runs across the distict immediately nowth of Khulna, 
Part of these low Jands has been, and part remains to be, drained 
aud reclaimed by the method rctorredt to, 

“In employing tha method, all the inlets from the channels 
surrounding are cimbauked, anid smaller channels called poydne 
are opened round their ends. The inlets themselves are too 
big to be kept under control, bit those poydns enn easily be 
so kept, Thuis umbankmy is usualy doue mn Novetiber, after the 
rivers have goue dowr, When tho 4ide is low, the channels aro 
opened, and the water from the ws.de draing off; when it is high, 
the channels are closed, Much land can bo rendered culturable 
by this means, which would otherwise be marsh, But hero also 
a single year’s negli t may take away at one stsoke all that has 
been gained by many years’ labour. The effeet of the rains and 
the freshets,of cach year is to partially destroy all the embank- 
ments that were used the previous year, and to flood the lands, 
The rice that has been sown has, however, attaincd eufficient 
hardihood to remain uninjured; and when the waters again go 
down, the harvest may be reaped. But unloss the embankments 
are again renewed in November, the floods will not have ovcased 
te cover the low lands by sowing time, the Jand will ramain 
unsown, and jungle and marshy reed will take the placo of the 

~ ot 


A wufficient and well distributed rainfall is essential for the parse 
growth of the rice ercp, the staple product of Khulna. The soil 
in many parts is more or less impregnated with salt; and before 
seedlings can be grown and transplantation effected, the salt must 
be washed out. Consequently any deficioncy of rainfall at these 
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critical periods reduces the area under cultivation, At the same 
time, ample rain is roquired to hoop the water of the rivers and 
khals sweet, expecially as the silting up of the nvers at their heads* 
has caused them to remain salt for a much longer period than 
formerly. 

As regards the quantify of rain required at different periods; 
heavy downpours in the month of Baisakh (April-May) seriously 
juterfere with the prowth of the seedlings of duro dhdu or 
broadcast paldy, Moderate showers, however, are beneBcial, 
and at the same time thcy facilitate the sowing of winter rice 


in nuraerics = Tlie month of dJaistha (May-Jun:) should be dry, 


in order that the seedlings of the broidcast paddy may develop 
properly, but a slight fall is not looked upon as harmful. The 
fall must be copious ia the months of Asarh (June-July) ‘to 
allow transplanted paddy to ba sown in the nurseries and to 
wach away the elt Jopeats in glaces subject to salt water 
inundations. Leavy rai is ale> required in the month of Sraiban 
(Tuly-Angust) for the development of fhe paddy seedlings in 
the nurseries. but it should come at intervals to enable weeding 
and transplantation to be curried on successfully. Absence of 
good rain in the months of Bhadra (August-September) and 
Aswin (Sepfomber-Ovtuber) 38 most injurious, as the paddy 
plants, deprived of moisture, wither just when they are coming 
to maturity. Moderate showers only are requir d in the mouth 
of Karttik (October-November), when they do good both to 
the winter rice and the sa/i crops; an excessive fall, how." 
ever, is injunonsto loth, Rain in the month of Agrahayan 
(November December) seriously interferes with the reaping of 
the paddy, and at the same time causes great damage to 
the pulse crops which are then flowering. Showers in the 
month of Magh (Decomber-Januaty) are hailed by the culti- 
vatora with joy, for they enable the land to be ploughed eaaily 
and exposed to air and sunshine. The months of Phalgun 
(January-Iebrnary) and Chaitra (February-March) should ba 
rainless, so as to allow tho fields tv be benefitted by the heat 
of the aun, and to yermit of paddy cultivation in the jsobe 
lands, which otherwise lie fallow in these months. : 
The soils of the district may be broadly divided into 4 classes, 
wvis., (1) dudehiyd, (2) matial, (8) recent alluvion, and (4) sole. 
Dudshiyd is a sandy loam found chiefly on the bans of rivera and 
khaizg and in the higher ground in the Satkhira subdivision; it 
in, eepecially suitable for fruit trees, pan plantations, and the 
cultivation of pulses and oil-seeds. AMéfid/is a clayey soil mainly 
used for rice crops. The recent alluvial soil, formed by the silt 
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brought down by the rivers, is composed 6f sand or of sandy loam. 
It is either a char thrown in the midst of a navigable river or an 
socretion to the maineland, Jobe is acil formed of decomposed 
vegetable matter deposited in the marshes, When mixed with 
the silt brought down by any stream which may happen to flow 
into these marshes, it forms a sort of stiff black clay. Winter 
rive of the coarsest sort is the only erop grown on such lands. 
The following table shews the normal acreage of the crops of Paim- 


Khulna and their percentage on tho normal net cropped area:— — Cyrale 
Percent | | 
ape on Pr reentage! 


Norma! nermal Normal on normal 


Name of crop. Name of crop, 
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Aa elsewhere in Lower Bengal, rico forms the staple crop, Rive, 
and consists of three main classes, den, dus and boro, of which 
dman is by far the most important. 

In the drier portion of tho district to the north and north-west dmas. 
dman rice is cultivated on low laud, where water lies from one 
foot to three feet deep in the rains. The preparation of the land 
begins in the middle of February or the beginning of March, the 
land being ploughed several times before sowing. In April or 
May, after the first fall of rain, seed is scattered broadcast in » 
nursety. When the seedlings make their appearance, another 
field is prepared for transpianting. By this time the rainy season 
has thoroughly set in, and the field is dammed up so as to retain 
weter. It is thea repeatedly ploughed until the water becames 
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worked into the soil, and the whole is reduced to thick mad. Tho 
young rice is then taken from the nursery and transplanted 
in rows about nine mchoa apart. After-this, the crop is left 
to mature, and is gonerally ready for harvesting in November or 
December. Arman mca is also covasionally sown bryadcast in 
marshy lands, 

In the Sundarbans, land suitable for nurserivs are not, as 
a rule, available, and consequently ange rice is generally sown 
broadcast on the marshes Sowing takesgplace in the early part 
6f July, and the rrop is ready for reaping in January, the soil 
easily retaining up tll that time all the moisture necessary for the 
growth of the grain The method of roapimg, too, is differont 
from that which provails im tho rest of thd district; for as the 
atraw is of absolutely no value m the Sundarbans, the crop is 
reaped by only cutting off the heads, and the straw is subsequently 
burnt down ‘The finest outturn of winter meu is obfainwl from 
the reclaimed portions of the SundaLans, which are famous for 
the fooming harvests obtained from the rich virgin soil. 

The prinapal varieties of aman rice grown uy the district are 
(l)bharua jd, (2) lakshust-hajat, (3) diaryga bhog. (4) harttd-sal, (5) 
dalkachu, (b) planga sal, (7) halauhady (8) hone a-p il. (9) lanakehitr, 
(19) banvmati, (LL) kafdnys (2) ohm rya, (LS) hamine-sasu, (LA) 
kinkon, (10) habiehkdvs. hore isa hist of about seventy other 
local namos —and oven this 18 not ovhuustiyve—but the above are 
the principal hinds. It is difficult, however, for uny one but an 
expert to du&ne the distinctions between these different kinds of 
Tie, . 

e Ans rice ia generally sown on high ground. Tho field is 
ploughed when the early rains set in, ten or twelve fires over, 
till the soil is reduced nearly to dust, and {he seed is sown broad- 
cast in April or May As soon as the young plants reach six 
inchos in height, the land ws harrowed in order to thin the 
crop and clear it of wools. The crop is harvested in August 
ér September, and a socond crop of pulse or oil-seeds is generally 
taken off the land in the cold weather. The principal varieties 
of due rice are as follow: —(1) sdryamam, (2) keraai, (3) kaldia 
paydngi, (4) began bichi, (5) sitahar, (6) hhubm, (7) Langphud, 
(8) ganpd-yalt, (9) pardngi, (10) bent-béchal, (11) pand-shure, 
(12) ghtsdi, (13) pipra-sal, (14) Karam-ed?, (15) bend-phuli, and 
(16) kaldndi . ‘ a 

Boro rice is gown on marshes which dry up in winter. The 

tion of the lend commences iu the middle of November; 
sowing takes place ten days later; and reaping lasts from 
the middle of March till the middle of April, The land is 
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hardly ploughed at all. The seed is scattered broadcast in the 
marshes or bi/s as they dry up, and the young shoots are trans 
planted when about amonth old. There is another kind of bore 
paddy called dus loro, which is sown broadcast during the months 
of April and May and reaped in August or September. 

Another description of rice known as ur dhdn is indigen- Urt dae 
ous in the deep-water murahes and is occasionally used as food 
by the Pods and other fishing and boating castes, who live and 
ply their avocation among the swamps. The plant looks like a 
confused mass of creepers floating on the water, and shoots forth 
ita ears of grain in every direction, A peculiarity of this rice is 
that the grain drops trom the ear into the water when it attains 
maturity. To prevent this, the fishing castes take a great deal of 
trouble in binding the ears together before the paddy ripens. 
This rice grows plentifully in the raarshes, and is at the disposal 
of any one who is disposed to gathor it. Very little ia oollocted, 
however, except by fishermen or boatmon, for the swampa are 
deep, and the crop hardly repays tho labour of binding the cars 
and collecting the*prain. 

Except rice there 18 no cereal of any great importance. Gram pen 
(chhold) is cultivated on high laud, but in 1906-07 had an area of Sim, 
only 100 acres, while other feud grams, including pulses, were 
grown on 11,600 acres. ‘They are maimly vold weather crops, such 
ag peas, maswi, kieeart and hala, sown m October and gathored 
in February or March, and are cultivated ouly on small patches 
of land. 

The largest area under any ono crop oxcept rice is returned Oll-soeds. 
by rape and mustard, with a normal area of 48,00U acroa, while 
other oil-seeds, linseed, f/, ete., account for an aggregate of 
14,800 acres. 

The crop of greatest importance after rice is jute. Twenty Jute 
years ago it was reported that there was very little jute culti- 
vation in the district, but the area devoted to the orop has steadily 
expanded of late years and in 1906-07 was returned as 87,000 
acres. The process of cultivation 1s as follows. The field is 
wall ploughed two or three times after the first fall of rain in 
March or April, and allowed to remain for two months, This 
interval the cultivator employs in manuring the land with cow- 
dung, rich black soil collected from the bottom of tanks, ashes, 
and all manner of vegetable refuse. The land is again ploughed 
several times in May, the clods well broken, and the seed*sown 
broadcast. When the young plants are about six inches high, a 
harrow is drawn over the field to thin the plants where they are 
Yoo thick, as well ss to fusrow the land in unler to assist the 
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absorption of moisture. When the plant is a foot bigh, the 
field is carefully weeded by hand, after which it receives no ferther 
attention until the cutting season in Angust or September. 
When the crop is out, the leaves are stripped off and scattered 
over the ground to rot in as manure. The jute atalks are ther 
bound together, and steeped in a pool or tank for ten to fourteen 
days, until desomposition sets in, aud the fibre becomes fit for 
separation from the stem. This is generally done by hired 
labour. The jute-washer snaps the stem about two feet from the 
root, and pulls out the inner woody part from the portion thus 
broken. He then lays hold of the fibre, and by continued 
gentle pulling, gradually separates it from the wood which 
still remains in the upper part of the stalk, and also from the 
outer bark. It is then thoroughly dried in the sun, and bound 
up into bundles called gant; and in this state it is sold to the 
dealers. 

Tobacco Among other crops may be mentioned tobacco, which is raised 

—_ ae on 5,200 acres; two varicties are grown, known as devAl and 
matihéri Sugarcane is grown mainly in the Morrellganj thina 
and in amall quantities elsewhore ; the laud is generally too low- 
lying to admit of ita suecossful cultivation. 

Deiat The land being unsuitable for the cultivation of sugarcane, 

al sugar is usually obtained from the &/;w or date-palm, which 
is grown extensively in the Satkhira subdivision, and more or 
less everywhere in the district where the soil is favourable to its 
growth. Fora regular date plantation high ground is selected. 
The seeds are sown in June or July after the land has been 
ploughed three or four times, and the trees make their appearance 
in about five or six months. They receive very little attention 
for the first two or three years, but the plantation hae to be 
kept perfectly free from undergrowth when the trees attain 
a height of about 2 feet; for this purpose the turf is ploughed 
up from time to time. They come to perfection in seven or 
eight years, when they are tapped, but their development depends 
on the soil, esltish land being most favourable for their growth. 
The trees are planted in groves or are scatteted about singly or in 
groups both in the villages and among the fields, especially along 
their boundaries, where thay form a conspicuous feature in the 
scenery. An acoount of the tapping and other prooceses in the 
manufacture of date sugar will be given in Chapter IX. 

Betiact The Kbulni end Bagherhit subdivisions are particularly 

andere rich in coconut and betel-nut palms; and there is a large 
export of betelnuts and coconut oil. The mode of gathering 


etel-nute is peculiar, They grow, os is well known, on Gite top 
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of long slim trees, The collector mounte one of these trees, and 
after he has thrown down what he plucks from it, he swings the 
tree backwards and forwards, till, recaiving sufficient impulse, he 
throws himself like a monkey on to the next tree. A number 
of accidents, and occasional deaths, ocour from the falle whioh 
the collectors get in this operation, when they fail to cateb 
hold of the trees towards which they are swung. The trees 
are planted in groves or are scattered in the midst of other oulti- 
vation, and may be found in almost every village. They are 
especially numerous in the east of the district. 

Coo snut trees are also seatterod about the district, rather than 
grown in groves; the fruit is collected in the rainy season. A 
fully ripe coconut is called a jAund, and from its kernel soveral 
kinds of sweetmeats are made, such as ndrthel ndru, raekard, 
chandrapuli, etc, The nut is put to a variety of uses; ropes 
and mats are made from the husk, oil ia extracted from 
the kernel and forms an important article of trade ; the shell is 
made into the bowls of hookahs, cups, ete ; and the tree itself, 
when past beaging, 19 out down, and the trunk hollowed into « 
canoe. 

Besides the fruit bearmg trees mentioned above, mango ravrre 
trees are grown extensively in the north of the district, but 4#° 
the frmt is not of good quality Tlantaius are also grown pone 
largely in the same tract, the three principal varicties being 
martumaa, champa, and \dathal, the last named variety is con- 
sidered to by the purest food, although inferior in flavour to 
the others. Among other fruits may be mentioned pine-apples 
and lemons, which are grown im small quantitics near the 
banks of rivers in the north. 

Conditions are, on the whole, unfavourable to market garden- 
ing, owing to the low-lying, water-logged soil and the attacks 
of insects, but vegetables are grown on a fairly large scale on 
the high land near river banks, The most common vegetables 
are bagun or brinjal (Solanum melongena), several varieties of 
sweet potatoes, pumpkins, cucumbers, caions, garlic and radishes. 
A variety of yam called mdukachu is cultivated extensively, and 
potatoes are grown to a small extent on patehes of exceptionally 
ugh land in the north of the district. Among other gardon 
produc® may be mentivned turmeric, sown in June and gathered 
in January, and chillies, sown in June and gathered in January 
or February. Pan gardens, known as Jara, are also found in 
the high ground which forme about the banks of rivers aad 
kkdls. Potato cultivation is gradually becoming popular in 
consequence of the success attained in Saiyadpur Trust catata. 
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The neighbouring local zamindars are beginning to introdace 
the crop on their own estates, and arrangements have been made 
to demonstrate the comparative values of the best varieties at a 
small farm at Khulna. 

In the north of the district cultivation is being steadily ex- 
tended, and the shallow é:* and marshes, which form so marked 
a feature of this portion of the district, aro being steadily oon- 
verted into rice fields In the south the Sundarbans contain an 
immense area of fertile land awaiting the axe and plough, but 
the jungle is being steadily pushed back. Every year more land 
is being brought under cultivation, and steady progress is being 
made in tho settlement of cultivators on new clearings, which 
attract cultivators not only from other parts of the district, but 
also from Nadia, Jessoré, Faridpur and eleewhere. 

On the other hand. but little progress is noticeable in the 
improvement of methods of agriculture ur in the introduction 
of new or better varietios of crop: This is attributed to 
the fact that many of the zamindars, who have the best 
opportunities of making such reforms, take little interest in 
the welfare of their tenants, Tho latter are thus left to work 
out all improvements by themselves, and for this they have 
neither the means nor the intelligence neovssary. At the same 
time, they have been quick enough to seo the possibilities of 
profit in jute cultivation, and the area under this crop has been 
very largely extonded. 

Of recent years, however, signs of a change for the better are 
notiosahle, owing to the establishment of an annual exhibition 
at Khulna. It inclades a cattle show and an exhibition of 
agricultural produce, as well as of local arts and industries. 
Various kinds of paddy, cotton, potatoes, sugarcane and vegetables 
are exhibited, and improved agricultural implements are shown 
by the Agricultural Department. A District Agricultural 
A-sociation has also been formed, which has shown much activity 
ani has given a considerable impetus to the cultivation of pota- 
toes, a cultivation which is practically new to the district ; 
mangels have also been successfuly grown. 

The district is mot suited for the rearing of cattle, as the 
‘water of many of the rivers becomes highly charged with salt 
during certain seasons of the year, and the cattle have little else 
te drink but thie salt water, while the vegetation produced by 
it in eleo injurious. Consequently, only such cattle are kept as 
ave indispensably necessary for agriculture, and when these 
die off, they bave to be replaced from other district. No 
‘gpre ia taken about breeding, ‘pasturage is deficient, and the 


